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GIVING A WOMAN THE LAST WORD 
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number and answer the question “What then shall we 
teach—and do?” (p. 149)—provocative reading for all 


D. C. 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra of us! 

4 postage: Canadian 25 cents, 

: foreign 50 cents. Single copies | WORD FROM THE LAND OF LIQUID SUNSHINE 

An airmail letter from Honolulu brought for Journa 


Active members of the 
readers a stirring report by KATHERINE BAZzORE and 


American Home Economics 


‘ Association pay $3 national MARIAN WEAVER—and some earnest advice. Written 

. dues in addition to state dues with a restraint that suggests that they had one eye on 

: and receive the JOURNAL OF = | the censor, it should be read by every woman who 

Home Economics, $2 of the 

dues to Jove thinks “it can’t happen here” (p. 155). 

% Notice of change in address WE TACKLE AN URGENT PROBLEM 

; should be sent in two weeks AHEA has long been concerned about the lot of the 
before the date of luton | household worker. Today, with working wives and 

which the change is to take 

‘ hn mothers increasing daily, it becomes more than ever 

j and the new eddress should | vital that the household employees they get to help 

be. given. out at home be women of character and ability. Two 

' New Yorkers approach the problem from different 

Batered as second-class matter angles: BENJAMIN ANDREWS (p. 158) and Benson 

at the (p. 161). 


Post Office at Washington, D.C. 


RENASCENCE OF A DISTRICT 
“How can I, one lone woman, possibly revolutionize a 
community?” ELIzABETH RINER (p. 166) shows how 
much can be done if only a person makes a start. 


Thirty-fifth Annual 


Meeting of the Ameri- j 
can Home Economics TEACHER TRAINING ... 5¢ MILK ; 
Association, Boston, As increasingly heavy demands are being made upon 


Massachusetts, June 21 
to 24, 1942 


our home economics teachers, it becomes more and more 
important to prevent misfits getting into the ‘profession. 
Dorotuy Scott (p. 169) shows how that is done in 
Ohio ...SADYE ADELSON points out clearly (p. 174) 
that people need nutrition education as much as lowered 
prices for essential foods. 
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Your students will be more interested in... 
MORE INTERESTING TEXTS 


If You Please! $1.40 list 


Allen-Briggs. This gay new book of manners for young moderns will be enthusi- 
astically received by the young moderns in your classes. 


Boys Will Be Men $2.00 list 


Burnham-Jones-Redford. What every boy should know about his own personal 
living, his food, his clothing, getting along with family and friends, and many im- 
portant adolescent problems are covered thoroughly in this new personal regimen 
text for high school boys. 


Art In Home And Dress | $2.20 list 


Trilling-Williams. For your high school art, related art, or home economics 
courses, you'll want this new, beautifully illustrated text which covers general art 
principles, interior decoration, and clothing selection. 


Write for additional information 


LIPPINCOTT Chicago - Philadelphia - New York 


Outstanding High-School Texts 


YOUR CLOTHES AND PERSONALITY 
Revised Edition, 1942 


By Mildred Graves Ryan 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE in its discussions of fashion trends, recent changes in the clothing 

industry, and new developments in textile manufacture, the new edition of this justly 
popular book for high-school clothing classes contains considerable new material and many 
new illustrations. It considers the status of New York as the world’s fashion center; it 
offers many new suggestions on the choice of becoming clothes for various types of faces 
and figures, with paper-doll silhouettes for graphic analysis; and it presents practical 
discussions of budgeting the clothing allowance. Ten new aquatone pictures bring the 
fashion portfolio up to date, and many new line drawings and halftones have been added 
to the text. 409 pages. Price, $1.88. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 
By Fern Silver 


Tis DIRECT and practical presentation of the nutritional significance of vitamins 

and minerals in foods is particularly valuable at a time when emergency conditions 
limit supplies and often necessitate strict economy in meal-planning. The relation of 
foods to energy and growth, the buying and preservation of red oy and the planning, prepa- 
ration, and serving of meals are among the topics discussed, and attention is given to 
etiquette and other social and esthetic factors. The emphasis throughout the book is on 
meal-planning and economy. 422 pages. Price, $1.84. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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For Teachers to Distribute to Their Students 


"Time and money saving meals” is a recently 
compiled collection of tested recipes and menus 
which has been assembled to give assistance in 
preparing appetizing, delicious, inexpensive meals 
that are more wholesome. 

The recipes show how Irradiated Pet Milk can 
9 be used to prepare dishes with a smooth, creamy 
| “4 7 consistency, fine-grained texture, and rich, buttery 
flavor that are, at the same time, more wholesome 
and less expensive. 

The dishes made from these recipes are more 
wholesome because, calling for undiluted Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk and for Pet Milk diluted with less 
than an equal amount of water or other liquid, 
they include more whole milk substances and an 
extra amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because Irradiated Pet 
} Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk. Used 
as cream, it costs less than coffee cream—much 
less than whipping cream. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, ______.. copies of “Time and money saving meals” 
I teach (subjects) (grade) 
Name Address 

State 


(Fill in completely. Offer Vimited to residents of Continental U.S. ) 
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Meeting Every Emergency! 


New booklets, illustrated in full 
color to give your home economics 
classes an abundance of material 
on the most essential topics of the 
course: 


1. Careers 1n Home Economics 
By Florence LaGanke Harris 


. LivinG witH THE FaAMi Ly 
By Hazel Huston Price 


te 


3. Goop GRooMING 
By Elizabeth Hawes 


4. Srory or 
By Mary Evans 


s. Home Nursino 
By Dorothy Deming 


6. NuTRITION 
By Harriet Stone 


General Editor, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Each, 44 cents 


Publishers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The Home Economics staff will conduct sum- 
mer courses tn Applied Art ¢ Child Devel- 
opment Foods and Nutrition Home 
Economics Education Home Manage- 
ment © Household Equipment © Institu- 
tion Management ¢ Textiles and Clothing. 


Course work has been adapted to the emer- 
gency and affords students opportunity to 
prepare to serve their country during the 
war and in the post-war reconstruction 
period. For catalog, address Dean of 
Summer Quarter 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


June 8—July 15 July 15—August 22 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SUMMER QUARTER 


WORKSHOP 
For College Teachers 
For Secondary Teachers 
In Community Nutrition 
FIELD WORK IN DECORATING AND 
FURNISHING 
NUTRITION FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Conferences : 
For City Supervisors 
Community Organization for Family Life 
Education 
Regular courses for degrees 


Opening Date 
June 22 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Can you answer these TIMELY 
- QUESTIONS on Better Nutrition? 


© What are the three principal enemies 
of vitamins in the cooking of foods? 


© How do different cooking methods 
affect the vitamin content of cooked 


foods? 


You'll find the answers to the ques- 
tions listed above and many others, 
too, in this new, 16-page booklet 
entitled “Vitamin Retention by Elec- 
tric Cooking.” 


It contains the results of hundreds 


© What methods are used to determine 
the vitamin content of vegetables 
before and after cooking? 

© How much of the vitamin content of 
vegetables does protective cooking 
retain? 


FREE 


Useful Handbook 
For Educators 


of tests and assays, with full details on 
methods and equipment used by an 
eminent, independent research labora- 
tory to find out how cooking methods 
affect the vitamin content of foods. 


Mail the coupon today for a free copy. 


Westinghouse Ranges 


MAKE VITAMIZED 


Name 


Copyright 1942 by Westinghouse Electric & MégiCo., Mansfield, Ohio 


COOKING EASY 


Home Economics Dept. 2018, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet on “Vitamin Re- 
tention by Electric Cooking.” 


___State 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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MINNESOTA 


COURSES IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
JUNE 15- JULY 24, 1942 


* Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in several fields of home economics will 
be given in the first term of the summer 
session, such as Related Art, Foods, 
Nutrition, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Textiles, Quantity Cookery, and 
Home Management. 


For further information write 


the Director of Summer Sesstons 


735 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 
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A scientifically sound 
and popular book on 
VITAMINS and your health 


| e Let this fascinating new 
| book be your daily guide 


— VITAMINS and MINERALS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


— By Alida Frances Pattee 
Author of “PATTEE’S DIETETICS” 


In this book a noted diet authority tells what 
vitamins mean to you and your health 
what other clements vou need them 
and what foods to eat to get them all 
With ic you can tell how many units of each 
vitamin you get with a helping of almost 
every kind of food. Clear, informal, non- 
technical and absolutely sound from the med- 
ical and scientific points of view, this book 
is invaluable today in insuring healthful 
diets. Illustrations, Charts, Tables. $2.00 


Includes Vitamin Menus & Food Tables 


Sons 2W. 45th St., 


A Breakfast Rich in 
B, and D—The Two 
Least Abundant Vitamins 


Nutrition experts agree that many American diets 
do not supply sufficient vitamins B; and D to satisfy 
the normal daily requirements. One of the easiest 
and pleasantest ways—to add both these important 
vitamins to your patients’ diets is with KELLOGG’S PEP. 

PEP is a crisp, delicious, ready-to-eat cereal, made 
from choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, with more 
bran and less starch than ordinary whole wheat. 
And each serving supplies 4 5 to 1/5 the minimum 
daily needs of vitamin B; according to age, and 1 2 
the daily need of vitamin D. PEP is made by 
Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 


May We Send You These 
Nutrition Folders — FREE? 


Nurses and home economists can 
play an important part in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program by pro- 
moting better diet habits. We 
would like to help and will be glad 
to send you our nutrition folders: 
Vitamins in Foods, Calories in 
Foods, Food Selection and Food 
Allergies. Simply write to Dept. 
JHE-23, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek. Michigan. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. ) 
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8 TIMELY HELPS 


FOR CONSUMERS IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


These wpto-thonminute guides answer scores of questions 


VERY DAY priorities, shortages and substitutes 
EK create new problems for consumers. Suddenly 
consumers have become aware that they must know 
more about how to buy and what to buy, how to 
use and how to save. 

You as home economist and informed homemaker 
will probably be expected to know the answers to 
scores of questions about comparative values, new 
products and how to make all kinds of things last 
longer 

can I make stockings last longer?” 

“Where are nylon. Vinyon, casein fiber, and 
Fiberglas used in fabrics? What part does spun 
ravon play in civilian goods? What special care do 
synthetics need?” 

“Now that metals are so scarce what kind of 
utensils should I buy?” 

“I will need some new sheets and towels. and I 
want to be sure that they will last till after the war. 
What kind shall I get?” 

“How can | make my tires last?” 
“My tires are still in fair shape. How can I make 
them last till we can buy new ones again? What’s 
the best way to cut down on gas?”’ 

“IT want to give my family plenty of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. How can I get the most for my 
money?” 

“Meat is one of the biggest items in our food 
budget. Is there any way I can cut its cost?” 

To just such questions as these the Better Buy- 
manship booklets give practical, dependable an- 
swers. The material is both impartial and up-to- 
date. The booklets above are No. 2 Household 


now puzzling Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


Textiles, No. 3 Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, No. 6 
Meat, No. 7 Kitchen Utensils, No. 13 Gasoline and 
Oil, No. 17 Automobile Tires, No. 23 Fabrics, 
No. 24 Hosiery. 
All eight volumes for 15c 

Wouldn't you like to have these eight volumes as a 
“refresher course’ for yourself—and to show to 
consumers looking for information on what and 
how to buy in wartime markets? For the next month 
we are making a special offer of these eight Better 
Buymanship bulletins for only 15c to cover mailing 
costs. This offer is good only until March 31. Why 
don’t you send for this March Special right now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


“Corpo ration 


ESTABLISHED 1678 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
305 branches in 202 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-C 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me the Better Buymanship March 
Special. I enclose 15c (in stamps.) (Offer not 
good after March 31.) 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Family Finance in Wartime: 
Home Economists’ Responsibilities 


E ARE at war! What does this 
mean to home economists? What are our 
responsibilities? our opportunities? 

Our responsibilities and opportunities for 
promoting family and social well-being have 
never been so great as today. Never has so 
much attention been given to the problems 
with which home economists are prepared to 
deal. Never have these problems been so 
important as in the present emergency. 

Home economists’ greatest opportunity for 
serving their nation today is in serving as 
home economists. Much as we might like 
to do something exciting or spectacular, like 
driving an ambulance or serving with the 
Red Cross, our duty lies with the second line 
of defense, that is, with the families of the 
nation. While millions of women can drive 
cars, make bandages, or sell defense bonds, 
there are many fewer trained home economists 
to carry on the work of helping families make 
adjustments to present war problems and to 
make preparations for the difficult postwar 
period. 

Families are meeting and will be forced to 
meet many problems during the war and the 
reconstruction pesiod following. Few, if any, 
will be able to lead a normal existence as they 
knew it before the war. 

Families are broken, either temporarily or 
permanently. Many move from one area 


JESSIE V. COLES 


to another, either to carry on war industries 
or to evacuate dangerous zones. City families 
move to country areas and those in the country 
migrate to the city. 

Housing becomes scarce, expensive, often 
temporary and unsatisfactory. Women, in- 
cluding homemakers, are mobilized for work, 
both inside and outside the home, in factories 
and elsewhere. Plans are being made to 
care for children in groups outside the home. 
Consumption habits are being drastically 
changed. 

Through all these problems runs the prob- 
lem of finances. We are financing an all-out 
war effort. That in itself means financial 
sacrifices for all. 

Families’ financial situations change just 
as families themselves change. There will 
be great losses and even suffering due to 
lack of adequate finances. Furthermore, we 
will inevitably be faced with a period of great 
economic adjustment following the cessation 
of hostilities. 


WHAT IS THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF 
FAMILIES TODAY? 


Incomes are on the whole rising. One 
authority, Stacy May, in the June 24, 1941, 
issue of Defense, has estimated that in 1942 
over 35 per cent of the families would have 
annual incomes over $2000, whereas in 1939 


149 
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only 25 per cent had this much, and that only 
30 per cent would have less than $1000 in 
1942 in contrast to 40 per cent in 1939. 

The Carter family of Vallejo, California, is 
among the fortunate families whose incomes 
have increased. Mr. Carter, formerly a 
WPA worker, receives at least $60 per week 
at the Navy shipyards and sometimes much 
more depending on the amount of his over- 
time work. 

The Whites in Nebraska, like most farm 
families, are also ina happier financial situation 
than for some time, since they are out of debt 
for the first time in 17 years. 

Yet not all families are so fortunate as the 
Carters and the Whites. Dislocation of 
industries is taking its toll. Priorities are 
said to be responsible for over two million 
persons being out of work. Mrs. Dzikowski, 
who worked in a silk hosiery mill in Penn- 
sylvania to support her family, is now without 
a job. 

The Kellys in Indianapolis are also in 
financial difficulties since Mr. Kelly was 
formerly anautomobile salesman. Mr. Smith, 
a young teacher in Texas who has been 
working longer hours with the same pay, 
will soon enter military service and Mrs. 
Smith will need to find a job. 


PRICES AFFECT PURCHASING POWER 


Even for families like the Carters and the 
Whites, encouraged by higher incomes fol- 
lowing their lean years, all is not so rosy as 
it may seem. Rapidly rising prices not only 
threaten to wipe out gains from increased 
money incomes but also to plunge the Dzi- 
kowskis, the Kellys, and the Smiths into even 
greater financial difficulties. 

The Carters and the Whites of the nation 
would like to spend their money for some of 
the things they have had to do without for 
so long. Yet their demands cannot be taken 
care of because such a large share of our 
productive efiort must be directed into 
supplying war goods. Increased demand with 
decreased supply of goods inevitably results 
in inflation—unless something is done about it. 


Journal of Home Economics 


The evils of inflation and the parallels of 
present price increases with the behavior of 
prices in World War I were pointed out by 
Harriet Elliott in the December issue of the 
JOURNAL or Home Economics. 

During the first war, prices affected pur- 
chasing power so greatly that in spite of much 
higher money incomes only those workers 
connected most closely with war industries 
made any gains in real income. Data com- 
piled from Real Wages in the United States, 
1890-1926 by Paul Douglas show that real 
wages actually declined from 1915 to 1918 
in almost 70 per cent of the industries studied. 

Unless we have effective price control now, 
rising living costs will soon reduce levels of 
living below desirable minimums. 


GOODS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 


Although consumers have not been seriously 
inconvenienced by shortages of goods, we 
may expect very soon to feel the effects of 
enormous war production. Trade with for- 
eign countries has been disrupted. Raw 
materials, man power, production, and trans- 
portation facilities are rapidly being converted 
to war uses. 

Lack of transportation facilities may pre- 
vent even those goods available in one area 
of this country from reaching consumers in 
other areas. Consumers’ goods on the market 
are on the way to being simplified, with re- 
ductions in numbers of sizes, colors, and 
varieties. 

Because there are not enough goods for 
both, consumption must be reduced if we are 
to have enough war materials. If we do not do 
it voluntarily, the government will take steps 
to effect the necessary reduction. Already 
we are urged to save and buy bonds instead 
of spending for goods. Installment buying 
is being regulated to make it harder to buy 
goods. 

The supply of many consumers’ goods will 
be rationed just as sales of automobiles and 
tires are now controlled. Household equip- 
ment and all consumers’ goods requiring 
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metals and rubber will probably either be 
taken off the market or will be rationed. 

Oils, cosmetics, and medical supplies will 
be scarce. Although adequate food is prom- 
ised, the supply must be used more ef- 
ficiently than in the past to improve our 
physical status. 

In all likelihood there will be sufficient 
clothing supplies, but we will need to use 
many substitute materials. Quality in many 
kinds of goods has already been depreciated. 


WARTIME} SAVING AND TAXES 


Americans are just beginning to feel the 
pinch of financing war needs. The allocation 
of one-half or more of our national income to 
federal government expenditures produces a 
terrific impact upon the financial situation 
of the nation and upon individual families. 

Income and other taxes are higher in 1942 
than ever before, and they are destined to be 
much higher. Even low-income families will 
in all probability be called upon to contribute 
from 35 to 40 per cent or more of their incomes 
to war efforts. Some families at most income 
levels will have difficulty meeting tax pay- 
ments. Moreover, even with very high taxes 
and rising prices, national savings must be 
increased. It becomes a duty to save. 


POSTWAR FINANCES 


Demobilization, cessation or tapering off 
of production of war goods, and a huge war 
debt will in all probability, in spite of all 
efforts to prevent it, bring a severe postwar 
economic depression with all its attending 
evils. This will be coupled with depletion of 
consumption goods both in the homes and in 
the markets of the nation. 

Families must be prepared for widespread 
unemployment, reduced incomes, and strait- 
ened finances generally. For many, their 
financial problems will be even greater than 
those of the war period. Financial backlogs, 
such as government bonds, which lessen the 
shock of this period by making available money 
for goods and thus stimulating employment, 
must be provided by families at the same time 
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they are meeting the problems arising 
with war. 


WHAT CAN FAMILIES DO TO MEET THIS 
SITUATION? 


ADJUST CONSUMPTION TO WARTIME NEEDS 


The national emergency requires changes in 
our entire mode of living. Regardless of 
size of income all families must make adjust- 
ments. The low-income families, however, 
will be most seriously affected. Nevertheless, 
if proper measures are taken to prevent run- 
away price increases and to protect our sup- 
plies of goods, suffering will be minimized. 

Families must change their consumption 
habits drastically. We must forego many 
comforts and conveniences. We must find 
substitutes for many goods. We must do 
without some altogether. 

We must conserve all resources. We must 
use goods until they really wear out, not just 
go out of style. We must take care of goods 
to make them last as long as possible. We 
must reduce waste. No longer can we look 
complacently upon overflowing garbage pails 
and waste baskets. Even one wasteful family 
means fewer goods for other families. 


SPEND MONEY WISELY 


In order to meet greatly altered financial 
situations, families must make drastic adjust- 
ments in the management of their incomes. 
Every family, even those like the Carters 
and Whites who now have more generous 
incomes than usual, must understand and 
appreciate the seriousness, even the pre- 
cariousness, of its financial situation. 

Families must spend their incomes wisely. 
They must somehow, in spite of rising prices, 
high taxes, savings for the future, and restric- 
tions on buying, be able to stretch their money 
incomes to cover as many as possible of those 
wants which do not interfere with war needs. 
They must, on the basis of goods available on 
the market and those their incomes allow, 
evaluate their choices carefully in terms of 
greatest present and future satisfactions. 

Some principles of spending which are sound 
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in peacetime may need to be reversed. With 
rising prices and threatened shortages it is 
normally wise to buy heavily for future use. 
Families with sufficient incomes may be greatly 
tempted to do so today while goods are still 
available on the market. Some call it being 
“prepared for the future.” 

A woman of my acquaintance, who considers 
herself very patriotic, works zealously for the 
Red Cross and sells defense bonds. Yet she 
“prepared” herself with extra silk hose last 
summer and is now “preparing” herself with 
extra wool garments and blankets and with a 
plentiful supply of rubber and metal goods. 
Such hoarding is contrary to national policy 
and in the long run is detrimental to all 
concerned. 


CONTROL FINANCES CAREFULLY 


Families have urgent need for techniques of 
controlling finances. Such control is necessary 
for most families if they are to secure under 
unsatisfactory conditions goods necessary for 
minimum needs, provide for tax payments, 
meet previously made financial obligations, 
and avoid incurring too many new debts. 

They must go about financial planning or 
budgeting with a seriousness never before 
contemplated. They must know how to make 
plans that will work and how to put these 
plans into effective operation even though 
this means keeping expenditure records so 
dreaded by many. 

Devices for saving must be sought out and 
put into use. Although they need not avoid 
it altogether, families must know how to use 
credit wisely, including open-book credit, in- 
stallment buying, and cash loans. Both needs 
and ability to pay in the present and in the 
future must be considered carefully in making 
these decisions. 


BUY EFFICIENTLY 


Consumers must buy efficiently those goods 
for which they need to spend money. This 
problem is made more difficult than usual 
since the quality of many goods has depreciated 
and since some producers resort to dishonest 


practices relative to quantity. Consumers 
must study prices carefully. 

They must know the best quantities to buy, 
the most advantageous season in which to buy, 
and the kinds, qualities, and varieties of goods 
best suited to their needs. They must use 
every method available to identify and com- 
pare qualities of goods offered at the same and 
at different prices. They must insist upon the 
extension of the use of standards, grades, in- 
formative labels and advertising, and the like. 

Special care and attention must be given to 
buying services. This is particularly true of 
repair services, since care and repair are 
important means of extending the usefulness 
of goods and since these services will in all 
probability be considerably more expensive 
than usual. 


PROTECT THEIR INTERESTS AS CONSUMERS 


Consumers must protect their interests in 
the market place since, unfortunately, personal 
greed did not disappear with the Pearl Harbor 
episode. Profiteering, speculation, hoarding 
by both producers and consumers—all so 
inimical to consumers’ interests—must not be 
tolerated. 

Consumers must be able to detect price 
increases which are not justified. They must 
have the will and the courage to take action 
when unscrupulous producers take advantage 
of them. Both as individuals and collectively, 
consumers must feel responsible for taking 
whatever steps are necessary. 

They must report evidence of profiteering 
and infringements of regulations to proper 
authorities. They must, if necessary to pro- 
tect themselves against unfair and unscrupu- 
lous sellers, resort to boycotts or buyers 
strikes. 

Consumers must also protect their interests 
by being intelligent and well-informed. They 
must recognize the kinds of information they 
need. They must know where to get it and 
how to use it. This includes information 
about specific goods, their prices, qualities, 
how to buy and use them, as well as the general 
forces operating in the production and distri- 
bution of goods which affect their interest. 
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OUR JOB AS HOME ECONOMISTS 


Well, that is our job! 

This brief summary of families’ financial 
situation and what they can do to meet the 
situation should point out definitely our 
responsibilities as home economists. This 
means all home economists, including public 
school and college teachers, nutritionists, ex- 
tension workers, farm security advisers, com- 
mercial employees and homemakers who 
might well contribute some of their time to 
advising their neighbors. 

Specifically our job is to see that all families 
who need aid get specific help with their 
problems of controlling finances, with their 
spending and saving plans, with their credit 
problems, with buying commodities and 
services. 

It also means providing help with planning 
and preparing meals, with making and remak- 
ing clothing and household textiles, with care 
and repair of household equipment and the 
like to meet specific budget plans. 

Although our job is on the whole much the 
same kind of job as it has been in the past, we 
must do it better—better in the sense of pro- 
viding direct aid to families in meeting their 
financial problems and better in the sense of 
reaching more families. 

We must have a practical and practicable 
program, one that serves a useful purpose and 
one that families recognize the value of and 
put into practice immediately. 

We must be ready to help families who 
recognize their need for help and ask for it. 
This number will increase rapidly with shrink- 
ing incomes, higher prices, and increased taxes. 

It is also an important although very diffi- 
cult part of our job to get families to recognize 
their need and to look to the future in order 
that by foresight and planning they may avoid 
at least some financial difficulties. Where 
families are “in the money” they may not 
appreciate this need. 

Moreover, we must reach more families at 
all income levels, particularly those with low 
incomes. 
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HOW CAN WE GO ABOUT OUR JOB? 
ADJUST WORK TO FAMILIES’ ECONOMIC LEVELS 


One of the best things home economists can 
do to make their program of more immediate 
value to families is to plan their work on the 
economic level of the particular community or 
group with which they are working. 

It has only been within the last few years 
that we have taken definite recognition of the 
incomes families actually have and what they 
can afford to spend for this or that. Even 
today, too often the only recognition given to 
financial problems is the determination of cost 
of food prepared or garment constructed. 

In one class in meal preparation only 3 per 
cent of the meals served fell within the actual 
range of food expenditures of 85 per cent of the 
familiesin the community. A clothing teacher 
is severely criticized by her students because 
she will not give satisfactory grades unless 
they make garments of the best materials 
available, although most of them cannot afford 
such materials. 

Every home economist might do well in 
this emergency to consider seriously approach- 
ing her subject matter from the financial 
standpoint. Let her first consideration be the 
present and probable financial situation of 
families, and on that basis let her proceed with 
the particular problems to be presented. 

Principles of nutrition, food preparation, 
garment construction, and the like can be just 
as effectively presented if the class begins with 
family income and budget allowances for 
particular articles as if they begin with 
principles and proceed to costs. The chances 
that the principles will be put into effective 
use are greater when the first procedure is 
followed. 


PRACTICE WHAT WE TEACH 


Most home economists can make their 
teaching more effective by practicing what 
they teach. One reason why our efforts at 
teaching control of finances have been so 
largely ineffective is that home economists 
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as a whole have not used the techniques they 
are attempting to present. 

Very few have sufficient interest to develop 
a practical and usable system of budgeting 
and record-keeping as a means of controlling 
their own finances. Likewise many disregard 
the principles of efficient buying which they 
attempt to teach. 

Incidentally, this problem applies not only 
to those home economists specifically con- 
cerned with family finance but to many others. 
Not all nutritionists have good food habits. 
Not all clothing teachers are well dressed. 
Not all food experts prepare and serve attrac- 
tive meals at home. 


PROVIDE DIRECT HELP TO MORE FAMILIES 


In order to help more families with their 
financial problems than we have in the past 
we must extend courses and units of study 
dealing with control of family finances in both 
public schools and colleges. We must have 
more adult classes. We must make greater 
efforts to reach boys as well as girls, men as 
well as women. 

Since almost all of our 30 million families 
need help many workers are needed. It is 
unfortunate, since the need is so great and since 
there are relatively so few trained persons, 
that some of those who are trained are being 
diverted to other fields, particularly to food 
and nutrition activities. 

In their zeal to promote these very im- 
portant fields, administrators must not forget 
that we cannot afford to neglect family finan- 
cial planning. More, rather than less, 
emphasis must be placed upon this phase of 
our work if we are to assume our full responsi- 
bilities as home economists; more, rather than 
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fewer, workers must devote themselves to 
labors in this field. 


HELP FAMILIES HELP THEMSELVES 


Because there are not enough workers 
available to help families directly» we must 
help them to help themselves. Home econo- 
mists must take the lead in encouraging 
organizations of consumers. 

This means the organization of new groups 
and the extension of the work of those already 
organized. This includes not only co-opera- 
tives and other groups organized on the basis 
of consumer interests but church, labor, 
women’s groups, and others who should be 
interested in these problems. 

Home economists must take an active part 
in seeing that consumers of a community 
organize local and state councils or committees 
to promote and protect interests of consumers 
in that community. Such consumer councils 
and fair-rent committees are now functioning 
in a number of cities and states. Consumer 
information centers which are now being set up 
provide effective means of helping families 
help themselves. Consumers should be urged 
to co-operate with all government and com- 
mercial agencies in a community, providing, 
of course, that consumers’ interests are 
adequately safeguarded the latter 
organizations. 

Members of a community should realize 
that efforts to promote their consumer interests 
are a vital part of the civilian defense program. 
This fact may be lost sight of in the emergency 
of organizing to deal with possible disasters. 
Therefore, adequate consumer representation 
should be provided on all state and local 
defense councils. 


The main duty of citizens in this emergency . . . consists of loyal and under- 
standing co-operation in the national effort....If your income is medium 
sized, and your taxes hurt, remember there are a lot of people who have had too 
little for a long while. . . . If we try to escape our share of burdens we shall prob- 
ably be cheated by shrinking dollars, and... inflation—JoHn M. CLark, 


“How to Check Inflation,”’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 64. 
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Home Economists and Emergency War 


Measures in Honolulu 


KATHERINE BAZORE and MARIAN WEAVER 


OON after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor started the morning of December 7, 
evacuees from Army posts under fire and from 
the harbor itself began arriving on the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii campus. The Red Cross 
provided mattresses and blankets in the stu- 
dent union building and gymnasium. Evac- 
uees and Territorial Guards were fed by the 
University cafeteria staff. Students in 
institutional management and the home 
management house and near-by dormitories 
volunteered for the emergency. 

A nursery school for children of evacuees 
was maintained by the staff of the .recently 
opened Castle Memorial Nursery and Pre- 
School Unit. 

Several days later a sewing group for evac- 
uees was established in the Home Economics 
Building. An instructor in clothing directed 
the sewing of children’s garments and students 
assisted with the work. 

Other feeding units in public buildings were 
organized and managed by home economics 
trained women from home service departments 
of public utilities and the YWCA. 


EMERGENCY FEEDING 


For over a year the home economics staff 
of the Department of Public Instruction had 
been working under the direction of Mrs. 


Caroline Edwards, director of vocational 
education for the Territory, on plans for 
emergency feeding of large groups. A manual, 
“Community Feeding During an Emergency,” 
had been prepared and was ready to present 
to the food committee of civil defense. The 
day after the bombing, the manual was 
printed and copies were rushed to the cafe- 
terias by noon. 

Mrs. Edwards’s office was opened on Sun- 


day, December 7, and has been open every day 
since. Some of the school cafeterias were 
opened that Sunday to serve hot food. As 
food units were needed, cafeteria managers 
took charge. By the middle of the week, they 
had approximately 30 units operating. The 
school cafeterias are feeding Red Cross medi- 
cal units, evacuees, Hawaii Territorial Guard, 
regular Army, civilian defense workers, and 
school staff. 

For the future, a skeleton staff is being 
formed, and classes are being organized to train 
those on it. The central office staff has been 
enlarged to include two field supervisors, a 
purchasing agent, a bookkeeper, and auditors. 
The school cafeterias are being surveyed for 
storage facilities because authorities believe 
it is better to decentralize storage of food. 

In an attempt to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the groups engaged in educational work, Mrs. 
Miriam Jackson Emery, director of the home 
service department of the Hawaiian Electric 
Company, called a meeting of representatives 
of the home service department of the Hono- 
lulu Gas Company, the YWCA, the Educa- 
tional Department, the homemaking teachers 
in public schools, the University home eco- 
nomics department, and the Home Economics 
Extension Service. They formulated plans to 
reach the general public and aid the home- 
makers in conserving food, time, and energy, 
and to give authentic information regarding 
the food value and use of local foods or foods 
which should be included in the diet. 


FOOD PROBLEMS IN HAWAII 


Food is one of the biggest wartime problems 
in Hawaii, as normally 70 per cent of our food 
supply is imported. Although there are acres 
of productive land, most of it is used for 
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raising sugar cane and pineapples, and a very 
small proportion for raising other food crops. 

The Hawaiian Islands being of volcanic 
origin, much of the land is not easily adapted 
to food cultivation. Beef cattle, pork, and 
fowl are raised but in not nearly sufficient 
quantities to take care of our normal needs. 

In the fall of 1940, the Hawaiian Academy 
of Science held a Food Symposium at which 
reports were given by members of the Hawaii 
Agricultural Extension Service, Hawaii Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and other groups 
interested in food production and consumption. 

They brought out clearly the inadequacy of 
our protein food supply, almost total lack of 
grains, deficiency of animal feed, and low fruit 
and vegetable production. 

Carey D. Miller, director of the nutrition 
laboratory at the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and Dr. Martha Potgieter 
presented the requirements of an adequate 
diet for humans under normal or emergency 
conditions. They suggested changes or sub- 
stitutes which would have to be made in case 
our shipping facilities were curtailed. 


EFFORTS TO AROUSE INTEREST 


Soon after that, Miss Miller and members 
of the University home economics department 
and nutrition laboratory staffs listed quanti- 
ties of food to store for each person for one 
week in order to provide an adequate diet. 
We also advocated certain methods of fumi- 
gating cereals and legumes, as insects breed 
so rapidly here that they would soon destroy 
unfumigated foods or make them unfit for 
eating. 

The idea was to recommend that each family 
store a one- or two-week supply, and thus 
release space in the retail and wholesale store- 
rooms. But most residents believed that “‘it 
can’t happen here’ and made no attempt to 
store food for a possible emergency. We tried 
to interest the Chamber of Commerce and their 
wholesale and retail representatives, but the 
secretary said that the organization did not 
wish to take up the problem. Other officials 
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to whom the plan was presented at that time 
also showed little interest. 

Several months later the president of the 
University gave permission to mimeograph the 
circular, however, and it was distributed by 
the Experiment Station. Commercial con- 
cerns and the Territorial Board of Health 
distributed thousands of copies. 

An exhibit was set up for the 1941 Parent- 
Teacher Association territorial meeting. 
Many requests came from all over the Terri- 
tory for the mimeographed material and for 
talks and demonstrations at Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. 


IN AUGUST . . . IN DECEMBER 


In August, a Farming-for-Defense Week was 
sponsored by the University of Hawaii, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the 
Agricultural Extension Service, but it aroused 
only mild interest. Talks and demonstra- 
tions were then given on ways of storing and 
fumigating food, the nutritive value of Island- 
grown foods, use of Island-grown vegetables 
and rabbits, planning an adequate diet, food 
for children, and preparation of one-dish 
meals. Though home gardening and food 
conservation were emphasized, very few people 
started any. Meanwhile our population was 
increasing by leaps and bounds as additional 
service families and defense workers arrived. 

Since December 7, of course, it has been a 
different story. Honolulu’s two radio sta- 
tions promptly agreed to give us broadcasting 
time, and at present a 10-minute daily pro- 
gram is being presented by various members of 
the committee. Daily columns are also ap- 
pearing in the newspapers. All material is 
checked by the University home economics 
department and then has to be censored by the 
press-relations bureau set up by the civil de- 
fense. The entire program had to be approved 
by Army authorities since Hawaii is under 
martial law. 

As I write this report (December 24, 1941) 
plans are being formulated for classes and 
demonstrations which might be held in schools, 
churches, YWCA, or settlement houses. The 
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University had planned to give two noncredit 
evening courses next semester, one on ele- 
mentary nutrition and the other a meal-plan- 
ning and preparation course, but the war may 
now eliminate all evening classes. 

Research work in foods and nutrition is 
being continued at the nutrition laboratory of 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Home projects carried on in the public 
schools for the past year have been centered 
mainly around home gardens, use of local 
foods, and family health. Many classes had 
started Red Cross sewing units. These activi- 
ties will be continued when the schools reopen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From our experiences here in Hawaii, I 
would make the following recommendations to 
home economists in continental United States: 


1. Plan an educational campaign which will 
make people realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the need for better diets, greater 
production, and conservation of food. 


2. Conduct classes or demonstrations which 
will reach a large number of people. 


3. Plan emergency feeding of large groups. 
a. Start with school cafeterias because they: 
(1) Are scattered throughout the city and 
provide centers for evacuees 
(2) Are equipped to feed large numbers 
(3) Have trained personnel 
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(4) Are accustomed to preparing and 
serving low-cost meals 

(5) Have a central office through which 
routine matters are handled, such as 
bills, ordering, and hiring of personnel 

. Organize a skeleton crew which can work 
in shifts. This can be enlarged with 
volunteer helpers in time of emergency. 

. Set up forms to be used in keeping track 
of bills, number of people served each 
meal, and who these people are. This is 
important for the bills have to be paid, 
and it is necessary to know who ate the 
food. 

. Have some supplies on hand that can be 
heated and served in a very short time, 
such as canned baked beans and thick 
soups. People cannot work efficiently 
for very long on sandwiches and coffee. 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Bazore and Miss 
Weaver sent this article in response to a request 
from the JouRNAL office. In her accompany- 
ing letter, Miss Bazore wrote: “Attached is a 
hurriedly written account of our experiences 
during the first week or so after the attack. 
I hope it gets by the censors, as all mail, both 
coming and going, is censored.” On January 
5, 12 days after it was written, it arrived by 
airmail, with no censoring marks, at the 
JourRNAL office. 


Leaving School to Work 


The number of minors between 14 and 18 years of age leaving school for work, 
... began to increase in 1940....As to 14- and 15-year-old children, reports 
of certificates permitting children to leave school for work, issued in the first 
6 months of 1940 and the first 6 months of 1941, indicate that where the State 
law permits such employment... [it] was on the increase....In 29 States 
and the District of Columbia, . . . 2,355 first regular certificates were issued for 
14- and 15-year-old boys and girls in the first 6 months of 1941 as compared 
with 1,236 in the corresponding period of 1940, an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent....In...{New Jersey] where the law was amended to raise the basic 
minimum age for employment from 14 to 16, only 2 children of these ages left 
school for work in the first 6 months of 1941, whereas 1,265 had done so in... 
1940 before the new law went into effect—ELLa ArviLLA Merritt, “Child 
Labor and the Defense Emergency,” The Child, Monthly Bulletin, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, October 1941. 
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T WAS never easy to direct my house- 
workers as to this or that of their work,” de- 
clared a household employer speaking in our 
class in Household Employment and Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, last semester. “One day I found out 
what was the matter. I just didn’t know 
what I was talking about! Perhaps I would 
say, ‘Please order a pork roast,’ and the cook, 
just to ‘string along’ a new housekeeper, 
would say: ‘How big?’ And I would say, 
with a little snap, ‘For four people, of course!’ 
—for I really didn’t know how many pounds 
it should be! So that summer in the country, 
I took over the housekeeping and cooking and 
learned the job. Since then, it has been easier 
to plan with my workers. Any employer 
should be able to do herself what she expects 
others to do.” 


“At least,” said another employer, ‘‘one 
should never ask a worker to do what you 
would not do yourself. That’s a rule in my 
home, and my little daughters have grown up 
on it and my husband and I practice it as well. 
The daughters have each had experience with 
every kind of housework. 

“We don’t speak of the ‘servant’ or ‘maid’ 
but of our ‘helper,’ and she is addressed as 
‘Mrs. ’ or ‘Miss ——’,” she continued. 
“We have found that better relationships and 
more happiness for all are secured by mutu- 
ality, or democracy in the household, by re- 
spect for every individual, by making living 
conditions as good for workers as for ourselves, 
and by keeping personal attitudes toward 
them touched with something of the home 
spirit. You can’t safely ever use another 
personality as a thing, for your own selfish 
ends.” 


“You have to match the worker to the job,” 
said a professional woman homemaker. 


The Household Employee 
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BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


“When there were just the two of us, anyone 
who could cook and clean well would do ac- 
ceptably, as we were out all day. But after 
the baby came, the personality of the worker 
became the essential basis of selection. She 
must be a right person to trust the child with, 
whether she was a 100 per cent cook or not! 
I wonder why the schools do not develop a 
special type of worker for that kind of work— 
a high school graduate, a person of matured 
emotions, one who has the friendly attitude 
and patience of a good mother and who has 
studied child care and guidance and who, in 
addition, is a reasonably good housekeeper.” 


“T realized one day how important it is to 
have a worker of high character when I came 
home and found that my small son had been 
in some little trouble and had gone to the 
family ‘help’ for comfort,” reported another 
woman. “ ‘Why didn’t you come to me, son? 
That’s what mothers are for!’ ‘Oh no they 
aren’t,’ he said, ‘they just go to meetings!’ ” 


These experiences of four employers related 
in the new, one-semester course Household 
Employment and Education give some indica- 
tion of the educational needs of this field. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 


Household employment merits attention 
because of the large number of persons in- 
volved in it, over two million workers whose 
services are rendered to over one and a half 
million families, or about 5 per cent of Amer- 
ican homes, at an expenditure of 699 millions 
of dollars in 1935-36, or 1.7 per cent of na- 
tional consumer expenditures. 

It merits attention because of considerable 
dissatisfaction with present conditions and 
numerous demonstrations that education for 
worker and for employer can create better 
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conditions. Like other factors in our stand- 
ards of living, such as nutrition or housing, 
its various aspects merit research, some of 
which is already being done, and then ap- 
propriate teaching from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE COURSE 


The course at Teachers College included a 
survey of the field by a dozen different lec- 
turers, including Miss Louise Stitt of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; 
Mrs. Shelby C. Davis, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on Household Employment, 
and Dr. Amey E. Watson, the Council’s 
executive secretary; Miss Cara Cook, secre- 
tary of the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, who was chairman of a panel of house- 
hold employees, just as Mrs. Davis conducted 
a panel of employers; Miss Edith M. Barber, 
author of Speaking of Servants; Mrs. Blanch 
Freedman of the New York Bar; Miss Helen 
C. Goodspeed, director of home economics 
in the Philadelphia public schools; Dr. Mary 
Shattuck Fisher of Vassar College; and Pro- 
fessor Mildred Fairchild, director of the de- 
partment of social economics at Bryn Mawr 
College. 

The lectures showed the wealth of material 
suitable for general education regarding house- 
hold employment and indicated that such 
education in schools and colleges, to secure 
changed attitudes about housework, is as 
essential for better conditions as is specific 
vocational training of household workers and 
household employers. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


The authentic literature on household 
employment as noted by the Women’s Bureau 
(Bulletin 154 and supplement) lists, before 
1927, 115 books, pamphlets, and articles from 
periodicals, including the foundational re- 
search Domestic Service by Professor Lucy 
M. Salmon of Vassar; and from 1927 to No- 
vember 1940, 170 general discussion titles (24 
books and pamphlets and 146 periodical items) 
and over 200 references on special topics— 
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studies, legal status, standards, training, or- 
ganization, the employer, special groups, and 
government titles. 

Four significant books have appeared during 
the past year: Edith Barber’s Speaking of 
Servants (McGraw-Hill), Alice Keliher’s House- 
hold Workers (Harper’s), Jean Collier Brown’s 
Concerns of Household Workers (Womans 
Press), and Job Descriptions for Domestic Serv- 
ice (Employment Service, U. S. Department 
of Labor), with 34 special types of work de- 
scribed in some detail and a valuable over-all 
view. 

Vocational classes can choose from several 
textbooks, the most recent being Marion 
Hurst’s Household Employees Handbook (Dew- 
ing Publishing Co., Oklahoma City). Im- 
portant sources of material are: Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; U. S. 
Office of Education; Work Projects Adminis- 
tration; National Youth Administration—all 
of Washington, D. C.; the National Board, 
YWCA, New York; and the National Council 
on Household Employment, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania. 


AIMS OF REFORM PROGRAMS 


What is the goal of education in household 
employment? Dr. Watson quoted with ap- 
proval the seven points in Mary V. Robin- 
son’s “program”? (mimeographed publication 
of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor): educating the public; attracting good 
workers into housework; co-ordinating the 
training of worker and employer; developing 
satisfactory standards of employment; im- 
proving the methods of placement and follow- 
up; setting health tests; and securing social 
legislation; and Dr. Watson added an eighth 
point: carrying on research. 

Reform is often stated as the achievement of 
business-like conditions, and this includes 
much that is essential: shorter hours, regular 
hours, standardized wages, living away from 
place of work, vocational training and place- 
ment, a more complete mutual understanding 
at time of employment, intelligent supervision, 
organization of workers, and labor legislation 
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(Wells and Biba, Fair and Clear in the Home; 
Jean Collier Brown, Concerns of Household 
Workers). 

But the business basis is not a completely 
adequate program. A family wants some- 
thing more than an industrial worker’s serv- 
ices from its household employee, and for its 
own integrity, it needs to have something 
more than impersonal attitudes toward the 
worker. Ruth Sergel’s The Women in the 
House shows cases of good and bad relation- 
ships, and papers by Mary S. Fisher and 
Violet Firth’s Psychology of Domestic Service 
analyze these personality aspects. 


LONG HOURS FOR WORKERS 


Long hours, often a median of 70 hours a 
week, have been a major disadvantage to the 
worker but a desirable if not essential con- 
dition as some homemakers have seen it. 
Washington State has now set by law a 
maximum of 60 hours, as have some local 
groups. The National Council in 1931 voted 
in favor of a 54-hour week if living in and a 48- 
hour week if living out, although it later 
recommended a 60-hour maximum. The 
Philadelphia Institute has placed its graduates 
on the 54-hour and 48-hour standard just 
stated, with an initial wage of $8 living in and 
$10 living out, to be increased after the initial 
period to $10 and $12 a week, thus illustrating 
the two essential standards of hours and wages. 

Long hours and evening hours reduce oppor- 
tunities for social life for younger workers, or 
for being with one’s family for older workers. 
Adjustments that increase opportunity for a 
normal family life for the domestic worker are 
a prime need. 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION, COUNCILS, SCHOOLS 


Labor legislation is being discussed and 
urged: industrial compensation protection was 
recently required by California, while Wis- 
consin has long had a minimum wage law. 
New York will consider again this year de- 
sired laws regarding compensation, hours, and 
minimum wage. The extension of the federal 
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Social Security law to provide old-age pen- 
sions and to make possible unemployment 
grants would be provided by the Wagner Bill 
presented in the last session of Congress. 

A good initial step for progress in most com- 
munities would be a conference or symposium 
on household employment, with possibly a 
survey of local conditions, leading to a per- 
manent local Household Employment Council 
to promote the education of employers and 
the training of workers. Philadelphia and 
Chicago have had such local groups for years 
and some other communities have recently 
organized such councils. The public schools, 
under the State Department of Education 
may co-operate in training through home eco- 
nomics, or through a trade and vocational 
department, and also through adult education. 

The WPA since 1935 has organized training 
schools in a score of states and has developed 
the unique household aides. The National 
Youth Administration has carried on classes. 
Defense training may set up certain types of 
related classes. Rural homemaking exten- 
sion has trained some 4-H Club girls for 
remunerative tourist housekeeping or for work 
as “help” for a neighbor. The programs of 
Philadelphia and Oklahoma City, the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, and the Atlanta 
school for Negro workers are good examples 
of this training. 


THE EDUCATOR’S ROLE 


The broader aspects of education must be 
provided not only in school and college courses 
in home economics and management, but in 
related courses in economics, labor economics, 
sociology, psychology, and personnel methods, 
which can also carry forward the needed re- 
search. Right human relationships in house- 
hold employment are part of that personality 
education which is engaging the attention of 
educators from kindergarten up. We in home 
economics have a responsibility to bring this 
acute problem to the attention of teachers in 
other fields, as an essential part of democratic 
education. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


for the Household Worker 


~ Rolland describes the life 


of the female domestic worker in Jean Chris- 
tophe as a “drab, unhealthy, unnatural 
existence—the ordinary existence imposed on 
servants by the middle classes; employers who 
were not so much unkind as indifferent, some- 
times leaving her for days together without 
speaking a word outside her work. The 
hours and hours spent in the stuffy kitchen, 
the one small window, blocked up by a meat- 
safe, looking out onto a white wall. And her 
only pleasure was when she was told carelessly 
that her sauce was good or the meat well 
cooked. A cramped airless life without pros- 
pect, with no ray or desire or hope, without 
interest of any kind.” 

The lot of women employed in private homes 
in these United States is too often quite as 
unlovely as that of the domestic in Romain 
Rolland’s novel. 


POLITICAL MOVES OF 18 MONTHS 


But events of the last 18 months are portents 
of a better day to come. 

On September 11, 1940, President Roosevelt 
said, ‘‘We must make sure . . . that there is no 
breakdown or cancellation of any of the great 
social gains which we have made in these past 
years. There is nothing in our present 
emergency to justify a retreat from any of our 
social objectives—help to the under- 
privileged.” 

On January 1941, the Social Security Board 
in its annual report recommended extension 
of unemployment compensation to household 
employees and declared that there was no 
insuperable obstacle to its accomplishment. 

Bills to extend coverage of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to employees in private homes were 
introduced into this, the seventy-seventh, 
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session of Congress—in January 1941 by 
Representative Marcantonio of New York 
(HR 2274) and last May by Representative 
Healey of Massachusetts (HR 4882). So far 
their fate has been the same as ‘that of the 
similar bills of the preceeding session. 

Two statements by President Roosevelt, 
however, make it seem likely that the Ways 
and Means Committee will eventually report 
them out for debate. Last September 30 at a 
press conference he declared that household 
workers should be brought under the wing of 
the Social Security Act. And in his budget 
message to Congress January 7, 1942, he 
declared: ‘From the inception of the social 
security program in 1935 it has been planned 
to increase the number of persons covered and 
to provide protection against hazards not 
initially included. By expanding the pro- 
gram now, we advance the organic develop- 
ment of our social security system and at the 
same time contribute to the anti-inflationary 
program.” 

The American Home Economics Association 
is one of the organizations which has supported 
legislation to improve the Social Security Act 
of 1935 and to extend its coverage to house- 
hold workers. Other groups interested in this 
work are the National Consumer’s League, 
the American Association for Social Security, 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


NUMBER AND STATUS OF WORKERS 


The number of women in household service 
who would stand to benefit from extension of 
social security is startling, almost two million, 
according to a 1938 publication of the Bureau 
of the Census, which makes it the occupation 
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in which the largest number of women are 
gainfully employed. 

Excluded from the benefits of social in- 
surance, receiving low wages, women workers 
in private homes are relegated to an inferior 
economic and social status (J). Personal 
disorganization, demoralization, and conflict 
are characteristic of domestic help as the dis- 
sertation ‘‘Nursemaid” (2) demonstrates. 
“Her vocational situation is conducive to the 
formation of this type of personality.” 

Insufficient study has been devoted to the 
adverse social-psychological aspects of this 
occupation, the isolated character of the work, 
the lack of personal life, and the general 
insecurity. 

The meager wage, the exclusion from social 
insurance benefits, the long hours so inimical 
to health—from all this emerge the thwarted, 
unhappy lives that too many of these women 
lead. 


STIGMA ATTACHED TO WORK 


The stigma attached to this work makes such 
workers reluctant to admit their occupation. 
In New York City and elsewhere, as a result, 
the YWCA, the Junior Employment Service, 
and the NYA find that many young workers 
refuse their offer of training for household 
service. Social agencies of other cities have 
been confronted with the same problem (.3). 

Reasons given are: “They can throw you 
out into the street when they want,” “You 
have no life of your own,” “You can’t be a 
servant and be human.” 

It is hard today to realize that two genera- 
tions ago nursing suffered a like disrepute. 
Some day, with higher standards established in 
the field, domestic service, too, may assume a 
professional status. 

Employers’ attitudes alone, even _ if 
benevolent, will not erase the stigma for 
women in housework. “As the economic 
basis of this relationship slowly changes, so 
will the psychological attitude surrounding it. 
The service value which the domestic worker 
gives to modern society, like the use-value 
given a commodity by the industrial worker, 
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is a recognized and important part of our 
national wealth. And domestic workers can- 
not long remain without the same privileges 
and responsibilities which affect other types 
of occupations” (4). 

Undoubtedly, essential to the problem of 
adding dignity to this work is the raising of 
equitable economic and labor standards. It 
is toward this end and for this purpose that 
the question is raised, “Can we extend to 
domestic employees the benefits of unem- 
ployment insurance?” 


SITUATION ABROAD 


Domestic workers abroad are at present also 
excluded from unemployment insurance. Be- 
fore the advent of the present government in 
Germany, however, unemployment insurance 
did cover household workers there. In with- 
drawing this coverage in 1933 the government 
explained that “more domestics would be hired 
if employers were not burdened by contribu- 
tions on their behalf” (5). 

In the Soviet Union unemployment in- 
surance contributions for all workers, including 
domestic help, were suspended October 1930 
because the insurance funds were found to be 
accumulating too fast in the face of an almost 
complete absence of unemployment. 

As early as 1933, the British Committee of 
Enquiry reported in favor of unemployment 
insurance for persons engaged in household 
service, on the ground that the distinction 
between workers in hotels (already covered 
by unemployment insurance benefits) and in 
private homes (not covered) was an artificial 
one (6). Similarly, the conservative Blanes- 
burg Committee favored coverage of English 
domestic help in principle but refrained from 
recommending it because “the extent of un- 
employment among persons in this occupation 
was negligible” (7). 

Abroad, the administration of all forms of 
social insurance is accomplished through the 
stamp book or passport scheme, which is the 
simplest known method of administration. 
Under the stamp book system, each worker 
has a book which is turned over to the em- 
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ployer who gets stamps and puts them into 
this book. 

The plan is convenient for workers who 
frequently change positions and eliminates the 
complex accounts that the American system 
requires. The employee, to obtain benefits, 
merely submits his book to the insurance ex- 
change established for this purpose. 

Some systems which use the stamp book 
have included employments far more tempo- 
rary than domestic service. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the Bulgarian unemployment 
insurance statute covering seasonal workers 
and the German act covering that most un- 
certain of all workers—the longshoreman (8). 

To employ this plan successfully a flat rate 
of annuity payments must be used instead 
of the percentage system of calculating 
benefits. Significantly, recent amendments 
to the New York State Social Security Act 
and similar measures elsewhere practically 
established such flat rates. Likewise the 
uniformly low wages make it unwise to com- 
pute percentages in domestic service (9). 

Commercial employment agencies need not 
be abolished to insure household help, though 
some students advocate this step as a means of 
permitting a more efficient organization of the 
labor market. They would place workers 
in private homes within the framework of the 
state employment services. 

This would, no doubt, help reduce the prob- 
lem of keeping records. In Bulgaria, Finland, 
Germany, and Russia, statutory provisions 
prohibit the setting up of new agencies. 

In 1933, the International Labor Confer- 
ence, by a sweeping majority adopted a 
convention for the abolition of commercial 
agencies (/0). 

The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation recommends the measure for the USA. 


THE PRO AND CON 


The extremely low earnings of household 
workers would make it hard to apply existing 
unemployment compensation laws to them, 
the critics point out. So long as the benefit 
formulas remain as they are, little advantage 
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would be conferred on them by extending 
insurance coverage. 

Setting minimum benefit amounts, however, 
would overcome this objection, though in 
many parts of the country payments might 
then equal or even exceed what these workers 
receive when in employment. 

To the extent that low earnings are a conse- 
quence of part-time employment, the difficulty 
might be avoided by arranging for payment 
of benefits on a daily basis. But in view of 
the fact that a significant proportion of such 
workers appear to be part-time employees 
(ie., those who for personal reasons seek 
work only on a part-time basis) as opposed to 
those who are partially unemployed (i.e., 
women who would work continuously if they 
could), the administration of such insurance 
would have to distinguish between the two 
groups or adopt a more liberal policy and 
ignore this difference. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


The proposal to extend unemployment 
insurance to domestic workers faces still 
another difficulty. Unemployment compen- 
sation is payable in theory to workers who are 
involuntarily unemployed and is denied to 
those who refuse suitable employment or who 
leave without just cause. 

As conditions of employment are not stand- 
ardized, there might be a problem as to 
individual claims. Intelligent administration 
would need to define “‘suitable employment” 
in work where remuneration, at present, often 
takes the form of only board and room 
accommodation. In doing so, standards in 
this field would incidentally be raised. 
Further, it would be necessary for the ad- 
ministration to recognize that the vital 
personal element present in this occupation 
entitles the employee to reject employment 
because of poor accommodations or intolerable 
personal relationships with the employer. 

A similar broad interpretation would be 
required in deciding whether a worker was 
discharged for just cause or not, because there 
would not be other employees whose testimony 
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could be called upon to determine the facts 
of the case. It is asserted that it is the second 
difficulty which has led the British to cover 
domestic workers with old-age insurance but 
to omit them from unemployment insurance. 
These difficulties are not so great as they 
appear, however, and some problems might 
be solved by development of a separate pro- 
gram for household employees similar to the 
separate program which the British and others 
have developed for agricultural workers. 
Present-day exclusion of household help 
from social insurance is also based to a con- 
siderable extent upon grounds of administra- 
tive complications foreseen with respect to 
wage reporting and tax collecting. More 
recent research indicates that the cost of 
extending the system would be considerably 
less than originally estimated, because some 
houseworkers are already under the scheme 
through shifting in and out of covered em- 
ployments on a seasonal or a part-time basis. 
Today the Social Security Board of America 
faces the same problem that forced a Royal 
Commission in England to investigate exclu- 
sion of domestic workers in private homes and 
recommend increased inclusion of domestic 
help formerly considered uninsurable (//). 
Intermittent coverage not only provides 
insufficient benefits but is also a factor of 
uncertainty in financing the program. The 
1938 report of the Social Security Advisory 
Board states: “the groups could probably 
be covered by means of some form of stamp- 
book system applied to a limited number of 
broad wage classifications.”” Governmental 
administrators of state minimum wage laws 
have found it difficult to enforce such legisla- 
tion wherever related employments are exempt 
from the statute. Housewives, for instance, 
will circumvent legislation in the laundry field 
by employing labor at home more cheaply (/2). 
A less worthy motive for closing the door 
to household employees traces to the fact that 
they make up so great a portion of the popula- 
tion and that the burden of assessments would 
fall upon employers. 
The first state legislation for workmen’s 
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compensation, we recall, excluded the most 
prevalent and hazardous occupations in the 
state’s industrial scheme yet reached some 
groups so that the state could still point with 
pride to compensation laws. 

The argument that it would be too costly 
to cover domestic employees with unemploy- 
ment insurance, recalls the objections to the 
establishment of Rural Free Delivery, which 
costs the USA more than does city delivery. 
The postage does not pay the cost of country 
delivery to isolated individuals but after some 
political pressure these persons were given 
the same service as were those who lived in 
cities, where delivery costs less than the 
postage paid. In a democracy all who do 
socially useful work should be given a mini- 
mum of security. 

Domestic help comprise a politically impo- 
tent and unorganized group. Legislators, 
who themselves usually employ domestics, may 
be ready to vote taxes upon industrial pay- 
rolls but be hesitant about legislating against 
their own pocketbooks. 

Lobbies of the commercial employment 
agencies are always present to argue that the 
isolation under which household employees 
work makes regulation impractical; further, 
that unemployment payments would not 
correspond to regular wages which are often 
“in kind.” Yet to advocate exclusion on the 
latter argument amounts to demanding that 
needy houseworkers should be denied home 
relief! Finally these lobbyists argue that such 
legislation is unnecessary because conditions 
in the occupation are good. When con- 
venient, these interests use the opposite 
argument: that the employment is insecure, 
too often part-time, casual, and seasonal; 
hence “no scheme based on the insurance 
principle could afford to accept persons whose 
unemployment is a foregone conclusion.” 


NEED FOR PROTECTION 


If it is or appears to be true that there are 
wide employment opportunities in this field, 
it is partly due to the absence of standards. 
As one government report put it, “Until the 
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field is standardized and its personnel given 
better social recognition, the most ambitious 
will continue to hesitate to enter any of these 
occupations” (/3). A study made by the 
Public Employment Center of Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1932, to determine why it could not 
fill 38 per cent of its requests for service work- 
ers disclosed refusal of wage-earners to accept 
jobs where below-standard conditions pre- 
vailed. It revealed that women were refusing 
employment where “requirements are out of 
line with pay offered.” Employers were then 
(in the deepening depression) offering 
gradually diminishing reward, while applicants 
tried to make a firm stand for wages compara- 
ble to those received in the past (J/4). 

Investigating underpaid workers, the New 
York City Department of Welfare reported 
that domestic help in private homes constitute 
the largest occupational percentage which require 
their working wage to be supplemented while 
employed (15). This is a matter of concern 
not only to the individual worker but also to 
the community as a whole. 

In light of these facts, it becomes the 
primary function of social insurance to extend 
a degree of security not otherwise obtainable 
to this less fortunate group. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


More women in the USA are employed for 
household service than for any other one paid 
occupation. Though they are a recognized 
and important part of our national resources, 
they have an inferior social and economic 
status which acts as a barrier to improvement 
of standards in the field. Social justice de- 
mands that unemployment insurance be ex- 
tended to them. As means to this end the 
following three methods are urged: 

1. The present Social Security Act should be 
amended to include household employees. A 
blanket federal amendment would, of course, 
be much more effective than scattered, uneven 
state legislation. 

2. The stamp book method should be used as a 
simple and satisfactory system of administra- 
tion with workers who frequently change jobs. 
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3. Special provisions should be made that 
the benefits which household employees re- 
ceive equal a basic minimum, for to base pay- 
ments solely upon their contributions would 
be tantamount to denying them such benefits. 
As the American Association for Social 
Security has pointed out, it would serve no 
purpose to give them social security under the 
present scheme. 
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A Health Class Paves the Way 


for a Community Program 


HERMAN District is at the edge of 
Omaha. 

Many of its citizens are employed by WPA. 
Some few are on relief. Others, though not 
on relief, belong to the lower-income group. 
Many of them, nevertheless, are intelligent, 
ambitious persons who are interested in devel- 
oping the community into a better place in 
which to rear their families. 

But for some years even this group had felt 
that it was futile to try to make Sherman 
District a wholesome place to live, a place 
offering suitable recreation for their children. 
Discouragement had paralyzed all efforts 
toward improvement. 

It was left to an understanding, social- 
minded school principal, Miss Margaret Cor- 
coran, to lead the way to a _ transformed 
community. A woman of unusual force of 
personality and interest in social welfare, she 
soon won the children, and after them the 
parents, who gradually formed the habit of 
“talking things over with Miss Corcoran.” 


ADULT CLASSES ORGANIZED 


A few months after her appointment, she 
told the Office of Adult Education that 
Sherman District ought to have more classes 
for parents. Instruction in personal hygiene 
and health seemed to be the most pressing 
need. Conferences with the school nurse and 
with the supervisor of nurses led to organiza- 
tion of a parents’ class on health, with 39 
taking the course. 

During the 12 lessons, the smallest number 
attending was 25. At the first meeting of 
the class, instructor and parents together 
planned the remaining lessons, the women 
having asked for instruction on adolescents’ 
problems in health. 
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The adult group leader came to the school 
half an hour early each week to discuss this 
subject with the eighth-grade boys and girls 
and to answer questions about their problems. 
Discussions in both the adolescent and the 
adult group concerned these questions: What 
does health mean to you? What responsi- 
bility can you take for your own health, as 
regards food, water, bathing, personal hygiene? 
What do you want to know about your own 
health? What are you eating every day? 
What have you learned from the account you 
kept of your diet for a week? What relation 
is there between your living habits and the 
condition of yourskin? What about constipa- 
tion? Sleep? Discuss your own sleep chart. 
Can you control conditions for getting the 
amount of rest you need? What facilities for 
bathing have you? How can you manage 
bathing in a house that is not modern? 


DEVICES FOR EXTENDING INTEREST 


Each member was asked to bring a friend to 
the last meeting of the adult class at which the 
leader, five class members, the school nurse, 
and two eighth-grade children held a panel 
discussion on “How Can We Use Our Health 
Information in Everyday Living.” 

We felt that although this was at the close 
of the unit, it would extend interest in adult 
work further into the community. After 
this panel the doctor from the Maternal 
Health League, a very efficient and attractive 
young woman, explained the services of the 
League’s clinic. Girls in this district marry 
young and families are large. Often children 
are unwanted. Women stayed after the 
meeting and asked many questions. 

Throughout these weeks the Parent-Teacher 
Association was promoting further interest 
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with its programs. At one meeting, Dr. 
Ernest Manning, health director of the 
Omaha public schools, discussed immuniza- 
tion with parents and pointed out what parents 
can do to promote the health of the family. 
At a meeting on community needs the great 
value of recreation was pointed out. 

A volunteer committee of five was formed 
and later supplemented by three adult mem- 
bers appointed by the principal of the school, 
two boys and two girls from the eighth grade, 
and four out-of-school youths. This com- 
mittee has been the driving power in the 
community program since that time. It 
made possible the organization of Boy Scouts, 
found volunteer committees and a leader, and 
did the same for the Girl Scouts. It enlisted 
the co-operation of the city recreation depart- 
ment, the WPA, and the school board to estab- 
lish a recreation center. Every effort has 
been made to make the community feel re- 
sponsible for the various activities. Men and 
women have acted as leaders and members of 
committees to carry on program activities. 


PARENTS GIVE TIME 


Two vocational homemaking teachers held 
classes for girls in Personality Development 
and Preparation for Marriage for a six-week 
summer term. Mrs. Booth, a mother in the 
District, had a cooking class one morning a 
week for the 8- to 11-year-old boys and girls 
during June and July. Interest in it was high 
even in Nebraska heat. 

Mrs. Hawkes, who has the one telephone 
among the committee members, has generously 
given her time to talk with neighbors and 
interest them in the center’s activities. She 
has dealt with complaints from disgruntled 
patrons and brought suggestions from the 
committee to the supervisors. Her en- 
thusiasm and her determination to make the 
experiment a success have contributed greatly. 

Mrs. Gillespie, mother of three children, as 
chairman of the executive committee has had 
her first experience in presiding at a meeting. 
She has shown fine consideration for all 
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working members and has utilized their 
abilities to an extent which might be envied 
by many professionals. 

Mrs. Hayes, the Parent-Teacher Association 
president, accustomed to a position of leader- 
ship in the community, has worked happily 
as a follower and has been responsible for the 
contribution of her own group. 


DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENTS INTEREST OTHERS 


When the Council of Education for Family 
Life met recently at the YWCA, the com- 
mittee from Sherman District sat at the 
speakers’ table for the luncheon and conducted 
their own round table on “How a Community 
Plans for Family Life Education.” 

Here Mrs. Hawkes, her auburn head held 
high, told of police reports which showed a 
reduction in delinquency problems since the 
establishment of the center, of progress in the 
safety campaign, and of her success in pro- 
moting attendance at the center. 

Mrs. Hurlbut reported flourishing charac- 
ter-building groups and leader interest. 

Modest Mrs. Gillespie needed no spokesman 
to indicate to the assembled social workers 
and civic leaders that her leadership had made 
much of the growth possible. 

Mrs. Booth has had arthritis for some time 
but in spite of her pain came to tell of happy 
mornings with boys and girls who would 
otherwise have been on the street. 

The members of the Omaha Council were 
thoughtful as they left after congratulating 
these fine persons on their accomplishment. 

As the Home Hygiene class drew to a close, 
two incidents came to my attention: 

Mrs. Greiger, whose mother had been ill for 
weeks, approached the instructor and said, 
“Mrs. Brown, I have something nice to tell 
you. Our doctor, who has been attending 
my mother, asked me how I happened to 
know so well how to care for her and how I 
could follow his instructions so expertly! He 
asked if I had been a nurse before marriage. 
I told him that all I knew I had learned in our 
Adult Health class here. He asked me to tell 
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him all about it, and said it was fine training. 
I felt so proud!” 

When the examinations were given in the 
Red Cross Home Nursing course, Mrs. Day, 
who had been a faithful attendant and had 
shown fine understanding of the work, found 
the written part an almost insurmountable 
barrier to achievement of a nursing certificate. 
Noticing her attempts, the instructor sat 
beside her after the others left and asked the 
questions; she received clear and complete an- 
swers—orally—and wrote them down. Mrs. 
Day is now the happy owner of a Red Cross 
certificate. 


SCHOOL A COMMUNITY CENTER 


Sherman School is a lively place these days 
for all age groups. 

With the thermometer 10 below zero and 
homes small and not too well heated, the center 
at the Sherman annex is overflowing from 3 
to 9 p.m. every day. Here the craft shop 
flourishes under a capable leader, and twice 
a week both boys and girls enjoy social- and 
tap-dancing classes. The recreation leader 
answers the needs of older boys in the District 
with basketball and club activities, while the 
older girls carry on their sewing group, or- 
ganized last summer and taught by one of 
the mothers. 

One evening each week the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts are given space and time for their 
meetings, and once a month young people may 
dance to their hearts’ content in their own 
neighborhood in the well-lighted, supervised 
recreation room. 

The craft shop has recently been equipped 
with power tools. This equipment makes 
it possible for the men whose busy season is 
summer (many are market gardeners) to use 
the machinery in making such things as cup- 
boards, bookcases, and whatnots for home 
improvement. The shop also provides a 
place for the renovation of furniture. 

A dramatic group has been organized and 
will soon present a skit for the PTA. 

A notice of a Red Cross first-aid class was 
carried home by each child the first week in 
January to announce to all parents the begin- 
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ning of a class requested by the educational 
committee of the District. The notice started 
with this jingle: 

Mary burned her fingers; 

Jimmy broke his arm. 

The doctor was not there 

To answer the alarm. 


But Mother was not worried; 

She knew just what to do. 

There’s lots to know about 
FIRST AID 

And you can learn this, too! 


This class completes three units of work in 
health offered throughout the past year and 
requires no expense except 60 cents for 
purchase of the Red Cross First-Aid Hand- 
book. Satisfactory work in the course brings 
a Red Cross certificate. 

The housing and sanitary facilities in Sher- 
man District leave much to be desired. 
Through our Community Council efforts in 
Omaha, we hope to build, perhaps with self- 
help labor, a demonstration low-cost house. 
This will be below the FHA standards and 
costs but can demonstrate such points as a 
minimum of storage space and sanitation and 
privacy for bathing and sleeping, which many 
homes now lack. It must be within the 
ability of these people to operate and main- 
tain. This means that the program now begun 
must be followed by a program instituted by 
this committee and the neighborhood to im- 
prove sanitary facilities for the Sherman 
community. Home improvement can come 
quite soon—with the building of such furniture 
as cupboards and wardrobes from orange and 
other fruit crates and construction of durable 
screens, almost without expense, to provide 
some privacy for bathing. We are going to 
need a better water supply and well testing. 

A year ago I should have said this was 
much too ambitious a program to think of, 
but as I see interest growing and abilities 
developing in the sponsoring community 
group, I predict further growth. Improved 
health and better family life are the 
objectives. 
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School-Community Experience 


HE School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University has developed a plan! 
for giving the university student experience 
in some typical high school and its community 
before she does her student teaching. It aims 
to help her determine her fitness for the teach- 
ing profession earlier in her university career 
than has been possible in the past. 

The plan gives her a chance to share in the 
program of a well-organized high school and 
also to become familiar with the school-com- 
munity relationships that are the lot of the 
teacher. 

The case of Mary K. illustrates the way in 
which such an experience often helps students 
to evaluate their interests and capacities rela- 
tive to the teaching profession. 

Mary worked in a county treasurer’s office 
for two years after her high school and business 
training. Then she decided to enter the Uni- 
versity and major in home economics. In her 
freshman-week interview with her adviser, 
she said she was uncertain of her vocational 
plans except that she did not wish to teach 
and hoped to combine business and home 
economics. 

Her vocational-interest inventory score in- 
dicated no clear-cut vocational interests, but 
her college aptitude scores were exceptionally 
high. Her freshman instructors described her 
as “shy and reserved—lacking in self-con- 
fidence”’ but gave her ‘‘A’s”’ in her courses. 

After hearing talks throughout the fresh- 
man year about the various types of opportuni- 
ties for trained home economists, Mary 
elected the teaching program, though with 
considerable uncertainty as to the wisdom of 
her choice. 

During her sophomore year she frequently 


1RutH T. Lenman, Dorotuy D. Scott, WINONA 
L. Morcan. A Guidance-Research Program in Home 
Economics Education, JOURNAL OF Economics, 
Vol. 31 (Nov. 1939), pp. 615-619. 
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discussed her vocational problem with her ad- 
viser. Her lack of enthusiasm for teaching, 
her shyness, and her unfamiliarity with chil- 
dren of high school age were the factors which 
made her question the possibility of achieving 
happiness and success in teaching. Part of her 
plan for solving this problem was to make a 
serious effort to overcome her shyness by ex- 
tending her social contacts and to spend some 
time before her junior year in a high school 
community away from the campus. 

When she registered for this latter experience 
she listed as her reasons: “‘(1) to determine 
whether I would enjoy working with young 
people, (2) to analyze my ability for teaching 
success, and (3) to increase my interest in 
teaching.” 

She was fortunate in being placed in a high 
school where there were varied opportunities 
for studying and working with high school 
children, both in and out of the classroom. 
Mary found that high school children were 
“friendly” to her and that the activities of a 
high school teacher were challenging and in- 
teresting to her. She therefore told her ad- 
viser when she returned for her junior year in 
college that she was now certain that she 
wanted to continue her preparation for teach- 
ing. 

This decision seems to be supported by the 
statement of the high school administrator who 
said, “In my opinion Miss K. has the per- 
sonality, ability, and understanding of school 
problems to develop into a very promising 
teacher.” 

She has not yet had a course in methods of 
teaching home economics nor her student 
teaching experience, but those who have been 
interested in her development think that Mary 
has found herself vocationally and is indeed 
one of the most promising students in the 
teacher-education program. 

For the last three years, experience such as 
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this of Mary’s has been secured by students 
ranging in rank from freshmen to seniors 
during the University vacation period or be- 
fore the University opens in the fall. 

Those directing the project have concerned 
themselves with the following activities: de- 
termination of goals, selection of students, 
selection of experiential centers, guiding the 
students, evaluating the project. 


DETERMINATION OF GOALS AND ACTIVITIES 


The state supervisor of home economics, 
her staff, and the home economics education 
staff of the University listed student-teacher 
needs which they felt might be met by ex- 
perience in a school situation before student 
teaching. They also listed activities which 
they felt would meet such needs and which 
would be available to an inexperienced college 
student in a high school situation. A com- 
posite of these has been used from the first by 
participating students and those working with 
them both at the University and in the com- 
munity visited. 

The goals thus determined, have been found 
to correspond closely with student purposes 
in requesting such an experience. 

The three major objectives and suggested 
activities under each follow: 


Objective J. To become familiar with the 
organization of a typical or average-size 
high school 

Sample activities: 

Confer with administrators regarding 
school policies, records, routines, and 
community activities 

Read the Ohio High School Standards 

Objective IT. To obtain an understanding of 
the interests, activities, difficulties, and 
program of a typical high school home eco- 
nomics pupil 

Sample activities: 

Follow one pupil’s program for a day 

Compare standards of work done by the 
pupil in various subjects 

Observe pupils in laboratories to discover 

typical errors 
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Attend parties, class meetings, and other 
affairs to discover interests and typical 
behavior 

Objective III. To develop an understanding 
of the school-community responsibilities 
of a home economics teacher 

Sample activities: 

Participate in out-of-school activities with 
the teacher 

Assist in study halls, laboratory classes, 
lunchroom, and home project super- 
vision 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The individual’s academic record, college 
aptitude percentile, degree of professional 
spirit and interest as reported by her instruc- 
tors and advisers, and staff ratings on general 
promise were used as bases for selecting for 
this school-community experience first a group 
of sophomores and juniors in the home eco- 
nomics education curriculum. Later, the op- 
portunity for this experience was opened to 
all students interested in teaching. 

The work is voluntary and is carried out at 
the student’s own expense and in her own 
time. It carries no credit. 

Students are told of the opportunity to get 
this experience by their advisers. Each year 
sophomores and juniors in the education cur- 
riculum are invited to a meeting at which stu- 
dents who have recently worked in a school 
community report on their experiences. 

The students take the initiative in deter- 
mining the desirability of such an experience 
for themselves. It is their responsibility to 
seek further information and to do the neces- 
sary preliminary planning. 


SELECTION OF EXPERIENTIAL CENTERS 


Those concerned with planning the project 
were fully aware of the importance of select- 
ing with care the school community into which 
students should go and also of the impossibil- 
ity of finding enough ideal situations easily 
accessible to the student. 

Each student desiring such an experience 
turns in the name of one or more high schools 
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near her home other than the one she attended. 
Some students commute from their homes; 
others visit relatives or friends in the com- 
munity which they are studying. One stu- 
dent even rented a room in the community 
chosen. 

The list of these suggested schools is then 
presented to the state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics for approval in the light of the strength 
of the home economics program in that com- 
munity, the probable attitude of the superin- 
tendent (both local and county) toward such a 
project, and the ability of the home economics 
teacher there to guide the prospective teacher 
in her first school contacts. Only recom- 
mended schools are used. 

The final step is to get in touch with the 
school. At first a personal interview was 
sought with each superintendent and home 
economics teacher so as to explain the project, 
get their reaction to it, and find out just what 
the situation in the school was, in order to 
help the student analyze her experience in a 
follow-up conference. 

As the number interested in having the ex- 


perience has increased, personal contact with 
each high school has been impossible and cor- 
respondence has been substituted. 

Originally three form letters were sent: one 
to the county superintendent, one to the local 
superintendent, and one to the home econom- 


ics teacher. When about 45 students wanted 
the experience, only one comprehensive letter 
was sent to the local school and one to the 
county superintendent, together with the sug- 
gestive list of goals and activities. The proj- 
ect was explained, the name of the student 
who wished to work in the school was given, 
and the school superintendent was requested to 
discuss it with his home economics teacher. 
Many students have reported that under 
this plan the home economics teacher has not 
been sufficiently aware of their purposes to 
help them and in some cases has not even been 
notified by the superintendent that there was 
to be a university home economics student 
visiting the school. Therefore, another plan 
has been developed whereby the signature of 
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both the superintendent and the home eco- 
nomics teacher are requested on the acceptance 
form. 

After these initial steps have been taken, 
the student is expected to assume full re- 
sponsibility for completing arrangements and 
making final plans with the superintendent 
and home economics teacher before she goes 
to the school for active participation. 

We hope that by approaching the home 
economics teacher through the state depart- 
ment of home economics and by explaining 
to her the project and its underlying purposes 
we can get her to give sympathetic and in- 
telligent aid to the university student. More- 
over, teachers who before graduation have 
had this type of experience or who have 
learned of it through their professional courses 
later prove most helpful to students visiting 
their departments. This would seem to pre- 
dict increased co-operation and understanding 
on the part of the high school home economics 
teacher. 


GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 


As the number of participating students has 
increased, it has been necessary to substitute 
group guidance for individual guidance wher- 
ever possible. However, any student wish- 
ing individual assistance can discuss her prob- 
lem with her adviser or someone in the home 
economics education division. 

Since most students want to carry out their 
high school participation before the University 
opens in the fall, plans must usually be made 
the preceding spring. 

All sophomores and juniors in the educa- 
tion curriculum are invited to attend a “pro- 
fessional conference’? where they hear other 
students tell of vocationally helpful experi- 
ences they have had. At this meeting the 
participation plan is explained and instruc- 
tions are given for registering for such an 
experience. 

As soon as the schools requested have been 
approved by the state supervisor of home 
economics and the administrator and home 
economics teacher in each case have signified a 
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willingness to co-operate, the students are 
called together to discuss the next steps. 

At this meeting, the staff member in charge 
assists the students to clarify their goals, to 
realize more fully their obligation to the co- 
operating school, and to get them to plan for 
further contacts with the school as well as for 
the actual experience. She discusses the list 
of suggestive goals and activities with the 
group at this time. She points out the neces- 
sity for getting in touch with the school and for 
having a planning conference before reporting 
for work. Since change in high school per- 
sonnel is quite possible, she also asks students 
to check with the administration for final 
approval just before going to the school for 
actual work, if their plans have been made 
several weeks ahead of time. 

Each individual receives a report form which 
will guide her in becoming familiar with the 
school-community situation in which she finds 
herself and in analyzing factors which affect the 
functioning of a home economics program. It 
also provides means of checking activities 
carried out and space for her to write down a 
brief evaluation of the experience and recom- 
mendations for making it more worth while 
for other students undertaking such a project. 
Students state that such a report is helpful. 

While she is at the high school, there is no 
direct supervision of the student by any mem- 
ber of the University staff or the State De- 
partment of Education. Most students like 
to be entirely on their own. Only a few have 
suggested direct supervision as a means of 
improving the experience. 

Shortly after the students have returned to 
the campus they are invited to a group meet- 
ing where experiences are discussed and eval- 
uated. At this time each student turns in her 
written report, and it is placed in her con- 
fidential folder. She is also encouraged to 
talk over her experience with her adviser. 

Both the home economics teacher and the 
superintendent of the high school are asked 
in a follow-up letter to evaluate the project 
from the point of view of the participating 
school and to evaluate the student as a pro- 
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spective teacher of home economics. No de- 
tailed questionnaire is sent, nor is too specific 
information asked. While the response has 
been limited in volume, it has been sufficiently 
encouraging to recommend continued effort 
to seek such an evaluation from each ad- 
ministrator and teacher concerned. A sum- 
mary of the comments about the student is 
placed in the individual’s confidential folder 
for the use of her adviser and herself in analyz- 
ing personal and professional qualities. — 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


Evaluation of this experimental guidance 
project is still in progress. Favorable reac- 
tion of students and supervisors is evident 
from the fact that each year the number of 
students participating has doubled. 

Forty-seven of the students who had par- 
ticipated in the project during two years were 
questioned about its value. Approximately 
72 per cent stated that as a result of the ex- 
perience they were more interested in high 
school teaching. Twenty per cent said there 
was no change in their interest and 8 per cent 
said they were less interested. When asked 
whether their impression of life as a high 
school teacher had changed as a result of the 
experience, 55 per cent said “‘Yes,”’ while 45 
per cent felt that their understanding of the 
vocational home economics program was in- 
creased, and about 70 per cent felt that their 
understanding of the “interests, capacities, 
and problems of the high school pupil’’ had 
been increased. 

Comments indicative of these changed con- 
cepts are, “I was impressed with the silliness 
of high school boys and girls’; “You can’t 
expect as much of high school children as I 
thought”; ‘The high school pupil is younger 
than he thinks he is”; ““The home economics 
pupil is not so different from other pupils as I 
had thought”; “Pupils do not seem to work 
up to their capacity”; ““The quality of work 
done and the extent of scientific knowledge 
was surprising to 

Only 21 per cent felt that their conception 
of the community responsibilities of a high 
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school teacher had changed. All declared em- 
phatically that they would recommend such an 
experience to other students. 

The students were in fair agreement that the 
desirable time for the experience was at the 
beginning of or during the junior year. Rea- 
sons given were: “It prepares you for your 
professional courses”; ‘“You have usually had 
enough college work to understand the sub- 
ject being taught”’; “It would be early enough 
in college to help you select a professional 
program or to change your vocational choice.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the students recom- 
mended working in an unfamiliar school al- 
though many had not done so. Some of the 
reasons given were: “It is easier to get the 
teacher point of view’; “You’re not apt to 
feel so inferior’; ““You can be more business- 
like’; ‘You are more alert in a strange situa- 
tion”; “It provides an opportunity to over- 
come the fear of adjusting to a new situation.” 

Those in favor of going into a familiar 
situation gave as their reasons: “You know 
the community and can judge its needs’’; “It 
is easier to establish one’s self”’; “You are freer 
to ask questions”; ‘“‘There are more privileges 
granted to you.” 

The students believe the experience provides 
considerable opportunity for growth in under- 
standing high school pupils and high school 
teaching. 

All of the high school teachers and adminis- 
trators were invited to give their reaction to 
the plan soon after they had had a university 
student working in their school. About 50 
per cent returned the questionnaire, and of 
these many were generous in giving an evalua- 
tion. 

Only 4 of the 27 administrators saw no value 
for the school in the project. Most fre- 
quently mentioned values for the school were: 
“stimulating to high school teachers and pu- 
pils” and “‘assistance given in routine matters 
to busy teachers.” 

Ninety per cent felt that the presence of the 
university student presented no difficulty to 
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the administrator. All indicated willingness 
to continue to co-operate in the project. More 
than 50 per cent made no recommendations 
for change. Those making suggestions 
pointed to need for the student’s having con- 
siderable background of college work and well- 
formed professional goals. 

All but 5 of the home economics teachers 
felt that the university student made a con- 
tribution to the high school work, and only 
one felt that the work was handicapped. 
Some of the advantages to the teacher and 
high school pupils given were: ‘“The student 
gives some vocational information about col- 
lege”; ‘The student’s suggestions for filing 
helped with routine”; “It was a stimulating 
experience’’; “‘Since the student was a native 
of the community, she helped in understand- 
ing new pupils”; “‘She gave new ideas to the 
school.” 

All of the co-operating teachers expressed a 
willingness to co-operate again. Some of the 
suggestions as to administering the project 
were: “It is extremely important that the 
girl see the first two weeks of school—so many 
teachers fail because they can’t start”; “Give 
the teacher as much background as possible 
about the student’; “The student should 
always attend the teachers’ meeting before 
school”; ‘‘Avoid sending students if the home 
economics teacher is new.” 

On the whole, the co-operating schools have 
been most helpful in their evaluation and re- 
port favorable reaction to the plan as it has 
been carried out. In general, students of at 
least junior rank and with professional goals 
are requested. Otherwise, administrators and 
home economics teachers expressed their com- 
plete willingness to work with the School of 
Home Economics in providing worth-while ex- 
periences for prospective teachers of home eco- 
nomics. 

A complete set of the forms used in the 
project may be obtained from the School of 
Home Economics, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, for 10 cents. 
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A Quart for a Nickel 


ILK at a price they can pay—a 
quart for a nickel. This is what the Surplus 
Marketing Administration made possible for 
families on relief in Washington, D. C., start- 
ing on August 12, 1940. 

Small wonder that families with an appre- 
ciation of the value of milk immediately began 
to take advantage of the low-priced-milk 
program. White families that bought the 
5-cent milk nearly tripled their purchases of 
fluid milk, and Negro families almost quad- 
rupled theirs. 

But the next and larger wonder is that some 
of even these families did not buy as much 
milk as they were allowed—also that many 
eligible families did not buy any of this cheap 
milk at all. 

Such was the picture that 624 families gave 
agents of the Bureau of Home Economics! 
about their milk-buying practices before and 
after 5-cent milk was available. 


BEFORE AND AFTER QUANTITIES 


Before the program started, these families 
were paying close to 13 cents a quart for milk. 
After milk went on sale for 5 cents a quart, 
the families that bought it stepped up average 
milk purchases by about 2 quarts a person a 
week. The white families bought 2.9 quarts a 
person a week as compared with 1.0 quart 
before; for the Negro families it was 2.5 
quarts against 0.7 quart. 

The effect of the low-priced-milk program 
on purchased fluid milk is only part of the 
story. Purchases of other milk products and 
milk obtained free, as gifts, as half-pints with 


1Details of the study will be found in the U.S 
Department of Agriculture publication, Circ. No. 645, 
“The Effect of a Low-priced-milk Program on the 
Consumption of Dairy Products Among Certain 
Groups of Low-income Families, Washington, D. C., 
1940,” by H. K. S. F. Apetson, and E. 
C. Brake. (In press) 
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school lunches, and through distribution of 
surplus foods need to be figured in with pur- 
chased milk. All milk products were con- 
verted to fluid milk equivalents. Each of 
the following was considered equivalent to 1 
quart of fluid whole milk in nonfat milk solids: 
5 ounces of American (Cheddar) cheese, 1 
quart of skim milk, 3} ounces of dry skim 
milk, and 17 ounces of evaporated milk. 

Including milk in all its forms, the white 
families that used the program averaged 2.5 
quarts of milk a person a week before 5-cent 
milk was available and 4.1 quarts afterwards. 
Similarly, the Negro families moved up their 
consumption from 1.9 to 3.5 quarts. 

To put it another way—after the program 
started, two-thirds of the white families got 
enough milk products to let every person 
have the equivalent of 1 pint or more of milk 
a day while before it started only one-fourth of 
them had 1 pint or more. The contrast was 
as great for Negro families. More than one- 
half of them had 1 pint of milk a person a day 
after the program went into effect as against 
one-eighth before it began. 

The quantities of 5-cent milk that families 
could buy were limited and were lower than 
those usually recommended for adequate diets. 
Yet only about half of the participating fami- 
lies bought the maximum quantities and 14 
per cent of the white and 19 per cent of the 
Negro families bought less than half of the 
maximum. In all, participating families 
bought little more than 80 per cent of the total 
they were entitled to buy. 

We do not know what was the effect of the 
maximum allowances upon 5-cent milk pur- 
chases. Some families did ask for more. 
As a group, the families in the program were 
spending a larger proportion of their food 
money for milk than do most groups of non- 
relief families. Even though these families 
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had an income of only around $750 a year, 
they were using as much milk in all forms as 
city families with incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 
a year. 


REASONS FOR NOT BUYING 


“Too little money for food” was one of the 
major reasons for not buying more 5-cent milk 
given repeatedly by families that were getting 
less than half of their maximum allowances. 
Cheapness alone was not inducement enough 
to make these families spend as much of their 
food money for milk as was needed to insure 
a good diet. 

All of the 624 families were eligible for the 
5-cent milk. But about half did not take 
advantage of it and continued to spend an 
average of more than 12 cents a quart for 
their milk. Some of the most frequent rea- 
sons were, “milk station too far away,” “no 
money to buy milk,” “just got the invitation 
to buy 5-cent milk,” “‘neglected to send back 
card,” “have not bothered to go for milk,” 
“not interested,” “use too little milk,” and 
“don’t like milk.” 

All of which goes to show that many families 
did not appreciate the return in nutritive 
value to be had from a nickel spent for a 
quart of milk. For them, education was 
needed as to the importance of milk in the diet 
and its cheapness as a food even at regular 
prices. 

For them, a low-priced-milk program alone 
was a mere gesture. Once a family is con- 
vinced that milk is essential for the best health 
and vigor of its members, it will try to clear 
away the obstacles in the way of getting the 
required 1 to 2 pints a person a day. For 
some, distance to the nearest milk station will 
then seem less far. Others will find that no 
matter how small the amount of money for 
food, milk purchases come first. Still others 
will take the necessary steps to become certi- 
fied for the program. 


VALUE OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


A drink-more-milk campaign needs more 
than words, spoken or printed, to put it over. 
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Best of all ways is through food demonstra- 
tions in places where members of eligible 
families are likely to meet, as in community 
centers, health and medical clinics, schools, 
and churches. 

There is nothing to beat the food demonstra- 
tion as a way of getting women to use more of 
any kind of a food. A substantial taste of a 
milk dish prepared attractively and quickly 
with the kinds of equipment families are apt 
to have in their own homes is convincing. If 
the sample looks and tastes good and there is a 
recipe to take home, that woman’s family 
soon will be using more milk. Besides she 
will pass the recipe along to her next-door 
neighbors. 

Good demonstration dishes are oven- 
browned macaroni and cheese, cream of tomato 
soup, salmon and pea wiggle, and rice pudding. 
A dash of color on an all-white dish gives it 
more eye and tasteappeal. A sprinkle of pap- 
rika or cinnamon, a few shreds of raw green 
cabbage or gratings of orange carrot, or a bit 
of pink vegetable color will do the trick. A 
small cup of milk served with the demon- 
stration dish will show that drinking milk as. 
a beverage is the easiest way of getting the 
daily quota. 


OPERATIONS IN SIX CITIES 


Washington was the fourth of the first six 
cities to get a low-priced-milk program for 
underprivileged families. The other cities are 
Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, New York, 
and St. Louis. 

The details of operation in these cities differ, 
but the general principles are the same in all. 
For milk sold undef the program, farmers 
accept from handlers a lower price than for 
fresh, fluid milk sold in the regular market. 
The price is higher, however, than for milk to 
be converted into manufactured products, 
like evaporated milk, cheese, or butter. Milk 
distributors bid competitively for the business 
of supplying the milk to families. They re- 
ceive the amount per quart paid by the families 
plus an indemnity payment per quart made by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration of the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture; receipts from 
these two sources reimburse the handler for the 
milk and the necessary services of pasteuriza- 
tion, bottling, and distribution. 

The milk is inspected regularly. It must 
satisfy local health requirements and _ local 
regulations as to butterfat content. It is 
packaged in 1-quart containers and is kept 
iced. 

Only families or persons certified as eligible 
by public authorities may buy this milk at 
the special price. Recipients of general relief 
always are eligible for it; in some cities, those 
receiving other forms of assistance or work 
relief also are included. 

In Boston, New Orleans, and Washington, 
milk is sold at special stations open daily, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays, for several hours. 
The price is 5 cents a quart in New Orleans 
and Washington and 6 cents in Boston. A 
deposit of 3 to 5 cents for the container is re- 
funded upon return of the empty bottle. The 
maximum quantities of milk that may be 
purchased under the program in these cities 
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allow 1 pint a day for every person less than 17 
years old, for every expectant or nursing 
mother, and for unattached persons; and 3 
pint a day for all other persons more than 17 
years old. Special diet cases needing more 
than these quantities of milk may buy more. 

Chicago has home delivery as well as dis- 
tribution at special stations. Home-delivered 
milk is sold at 5 cents a quart and station- 
distributed milk at 4 cents. The cost of the 
milk is deducted from the relief money given 
to the recipients. Each child and each ex- 
pectant or nursing mother is allowed 1 quart 
of milk a day and each additional adult } 
pint. 

The St. Louis program is similar to the one 
in Chicago, except that it provides for only 
home delivery of milk. 

In New York City, free milk is distributed 
through existing retail stores. Coupons, each 
good for 1 quart of milk, are given to eligible 
families on the basis of 1 pint of milk a day for 
each child under 16 years of age. 


Slum Areas Do Not Pay Their Way 


Facts refute much that has been advanced in opposition to public low-cost 
housing. In the average residential area of Jacksonville [Florida] the annual 
cost per square mile for police and fire protection was $16,200, with a tax re- 
turn of $131,200, whereas in the slum areas these costs averaged $113,500 per 
square mile, with tax collections of only $58,300. These figures are cited by 
a member of the housing authority of Jacksonville ...to show that “slum 
areas do not pay their way.” The deficit must be made up by tax excess from 


other parts of the city. 


A report of the crime justice commission of Jacksonville states that in one 
slum area the net cost of municipal services exceeded the net income from 


taxation by $40,000 annually. 


Both the taxpayers and the private developer profit from the razing of slums 
and their replacement with adequate housing. Another item of profit from 
housing projects is that tenants often pay less for standard housing than they 
had been paying for slum dwellings, and therefore have more money to spend 
for necessaries. These are purchased from local merchants and salesmen, 
making for wider circulation of money and higher consumption in the com- 
munity.—‘‘Three Studies of Cost of Slums,” Monthly Labor Review, Decem- 
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In Short... 


VITAMINS—VICTUALS—VICTORY! 
KATHERINE M. KOHLER 


The arsenal of democracy is in the American 
home, where the strength needed for peace is 
born and nourished. In Minneapolis the 
needs of the arsenal have been brought to the 
attention of the public in a series of city-wide 
food and health forums planned last spring 
and inaugurated November 3, 1941, by the 
Adult Education Department of the Min- 
neapolis public schools—with the slogan 
“Vitamins—Victuals—Victory!”’ 

The program has the co-operation of the 
parent-teacher organizations, the University 
of Minnesota, the Hennepin County Medical 
Association, the committee on consumer 
interests of the Minneapolis Defense Council, 
schools, churches, welfare organizations, die- 
titians, home economists, grocers, meat 
dealers. 

What is the program like? ‘A Square Deal 
in Every Meal” is the first forum in each 
series, at which the latest authoritative in- 
formation on vitamins is given and the 
“nutritionally adequate” diet is explained. 

The second forum “100 Per Cent Return on 
Your Food Dollar’ encourages wise buyman- 
ship. In dollars and cents—the language 
that talks—the lesson is preached by two 
sample menus. Each menu contains the same 
foods, the same nutritive elements. The only 
difference is in the grade or quality of foods 
purchased. One meal costs $1.171; the other, 
$0.859—a difference of $0.312. 

The third forum carries into the kitchen 
the suggestions made in the second meeting. 
“Let Variety Spice Your Food’’ is the theme. 
At this forum the display centers around two 
sets of complete meals for one day (prepared 
by the home economics classes of the day 
schools), each set costing the same amount— 
41 cents per person. But one menu is ade- 
quate, the other inadequate—the first provides 
some 10,831 units of vitamin A; the second, 


only 2,395; the first, 1,813 micrograms of 
thiamin; the second, only 628; the first, 170 
milligrams of ascorbic acid; the second, 70; 
the first, 3,169 micrograms of riboflavin; the 
second, only 1,009. Yet, both sets of meals 
look equally substantial and wholesome. 

In the fourth forum, “Food + ? = Health,” 
a panel participated in by a doctor, a dentist, 
a nutritionist, a psychologist, and a parent 
shows that rest, healthful recreation, regular 
physical examination, emotional stability, and 
good health habits are as essential to vitality 
as is food. 

At all of the forums, displays placed in the 
hall outside the meeting room drive points 
home. The people have a chance to examine 
the material before the forum and formulate 
their questions before the meeting opens. 
The speaker, as a result, faces a group that is 
already alive to his issues—there is no warm- 
ing-up needed. After the meeting, the dis- 
plays are again examined, this time with 
keener and more intelligent appraisal. Some 
of the most satisfying results of the forums 
have come from this double use, hence double 
value, of the exhibits. WPA artistsand NYA 
workers made charts and posters planned by a 
nutritionist. 

Materials distributed to the audience after 
each forum have included bulletins and leaflets 
from government sources, from the State 
Department of Health, from the National 
Dairy Council, and from the county tubercu- 
losis association. 

The Adult Education Department early in 
1941 had recognized the need for defense and 
started to set up a nutrition program which 
by November was available for the service 
of the community and the nation. 

On the night of the opening forum, a com- 
mittee of PTA hostesses in the school hallway 
greets the men and women of the neighborhood 
and passes out attendance cards which are 
to be presented and checked at each forum 
and handed in at the last meeting. 
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The card records the person’s name, address, 
number and ages of children, and preference 
as to classes to be organized in clothing, food, 
child training, and so on. 

Along the walls are the displays, soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd. Questions pop, with 
here and there a suggestion of scoffing by some 
die-hard who wants to see a vitamin before he 
will eat it! A few begin to take notes, but the 
people behind want to see, too, so the vanguard 
dribbles on into the auditorium to sit down 
with their questions. 

The speaker finds his audience an active not 
a passive one as the discussion period at the 
end of his speech proves. A timid first ques- 
tion and then the ice is broken. “What is 
enriched bread?” “Is it all right to use 
vitamin capsules?” “How can a family 
eat all the eggs required for an adequate diet 
when the price of eggs exceeds the budget 
limits?” ‘“‘How can I get Johnny to eat 
cooked cereal if he doesn’t like it?” 

Occasionally a woman arises to suggest a 
good recipe which can be added to the printed 
recipes that have been distributed. A few 
start for the hall to compare the speaker’s 
facts with those revealed in the displays and 
charts, and soon the rest of the audience is 
out there, too. 

Several homemakers from the Adult Educa- 
tion Department are around to supplement 
and clarify the information on display. 
Finally the group is gone, the PTA hostesses 
scurry about rearranging the furniture, and 
the adult education workers begin to dismantle 
the exhibits—carefully, because the same ex- 
hibit will be set up at another school tomorrow 
night. 

In the full swing of the program, before the 
Christmas holidays, four forums were in 
progress each week, Monday through Thurs- 
day nights, in schools in widely separated dis- 
tricts of Minneapolis. When a series wound 
up at one school, say on Monday, November 
24, a new series began at another school on 
Monday, December 1. Thus far, the forum 
series has been conducted at Folwell Junior 
High School, Nokomis Junior High School, 
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Marshall High School, Edison High School, 
and Franklin Junior High School. After 
Christmas, besides the evening forums, an 
afternoon series was also offered to reach 
mothers who found it difficult to go out in 
the evening. 

Added to the above program, another one 
began immediately after the New Year, when 
the Adult Education Department co-operated 
with the Red Cross to conduct courses in 
nutrition and first aid—regulation courses set 
up by the American Red Cross. 


OES SEVENTH READER 
SYBIL L. SMITH and GEORGIAN ADAMS 


Results of station research and practical 
working guides based on these studies are 
presented each year in circulars and bulletins 
of the state agricultural experiment stations. 
Certain studies written up in nontechnical form 
by the research workers in co-operation with 
extension specialists are also published in ex- 
tension bulletins. Because much of this 
material is of interest to home economics 
workers, the Office of Experiment Stations 
again presents a classified list of these various 
publications. 


OES SEVENTH READER 
Food Preservation and Preparation 


Foods Suitable for Freezing Preservation in Freezer 
Locker Plants, J.G. Wooproor. Ga. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 212 (1941), 34 pp. 

Preservation of Meats and Poultry in Frozen Food 
Lockers, L. H. BLaKESLEE, J. A. Davipson, and 
R. Griswotp. Mich. Agr. Exten. Bull. 223 
(1941), chart. 

Attractive Ways to Serve Canned Meat, [J. Wutr- 
ACRE and S. Cover]. Tex. Agr. Exten. Bull. 
B-126 (1941), 16 pp. 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


Conserving Minerals and Vitamins in Vegetables, 
O. SHeets. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 362 
(1941), 15 pp. 

Vitamin C Content of Winter Fruits and Vegetables: 
Get Your Money’s Worth, J. E. RicHarpson and 
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H. L. Mayrretp. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
390 (1940), 16 pp. 

Factors Which Affect the Vitamin C Content of 
Apples, M. S. Eneart. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 69 (1941), 16 pp. 

Thiamin Chloride and Nicotinic Acid Content of 
Peanuts and Peanut Products, B. B. Hiccrns, 
K. T. Hottey, T. A. Pickett, and C. D. WHEELER. 
Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 213 (1941), pp. 11-14. 

Soybeans in the Diet, J.K. Hate. Tenn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Circ. 74 (1941), 4 pp. 

Biochemical and Nutritional Studies of Dehydrated 
Sweet Potato, E. J. LEAsE and J. H. MiItrcHe tt. 
S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 329 (1940), 15 pp. 


Food Habits and Nutrition Problems 


Human Nutrition Research and Improvement in 
Mass Nutritional Status, P. B. Mack, J. M. 
SmirH, C. H. Locan, A. T. O’Brien, F. O. 
Smitu, J. J. Suaw, and P. Dopps. Pa. State 
Coll. Bull. No. 1, Ellen H. Richards Institute 
Research Series (In press). 

School Lunch—an Agency for Improving the Nutri- 
tional Status of Children, P. B. Mack, C. H. 
Locan, A. T. O’Brien, J. M. Smorn, P. K. 
Spracur, A. H. Stewart, P. Donpps, and A. D. 
Bowes. Pa. State Coll. Bull. No. 2, Ellen H. 
Richards Institute Research Series (In press). 

Food Consumption of 538 Farm and 299 Village 
Families in Vermont, V. Britton. Vt. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 474 (1941), 46 pp. 

Effectiveness of the Sunlight in Tucson, Arizona, for 
the Prevention and Cure of Rickets, M. C. Sairn, 
N. SAYRE, and E. BLANCHARD. Ariz. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 90 (1941), 195 pp. 


Family Economics 


Consumer Buying of Potatoes and Store Offerings, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Rochester, New York, A. S. 
Horcuxiss. N. Y. Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
764 (1941), 34 pp. 

A Comparison of the Prices and Qualities of Sheets 
Available in Different Types of Stores in Missouri, 
N. Grover. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 436 
(1941), 16 pp. 

Installment Credit in the Sale of Washing Machines, 
M. A. Rotutns. N. Y. Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 743 (1940), 35 pp. 

Housing 299 Vermont Village Families, V. BrirTon. 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 469 (1940), 52 pp. 

Housing of 538 Vermont Farm Families, V. Britton. 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 470 (1941), 39 pp. 
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Owner Farm Families in Poor Agricultural Areas and 
Cropper Farm Families in Rich Agricultural 
Areas, D. Dicxtns. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
359 (1941), 19 pp. 

Sickness and Medical Care among the Rural Popula- 
tion in a Petroleum-Producing Area of Arkansas, 
I. C. Wmson. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 413 
(1941), 49 pp. 


The House: Equipment and Care 


Equipment for Electrical Cookery, M. M. Monroe 
and E. M. Cops. Me. Agr. Exten, Bull. 293 
(1941), 30 pp. 

The Care and Maintenance of Wood Floor Finishes 
in the Home, B. M. Kuscuxe. R. I. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 276 (1940), 20 pp. 


Child Development 
Training Children for Self Reliance, L. H. Storr. 
Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 66 (1940), 11 pp. 
Discipline or Guidance: The Problem of Parental 
Control, L. H. Storr. Nebr. Agr. Exten. Circ. 
5-77 (1941), 8 pp. 


The list this year is somewhat shorter than 
the one appearing in the OES Sixth Reader 
(published in the Journat for February 
1941, pp. 98-99), due, not to a decrease in the 
research accomplished, but to the fact that 
more of the studies than usual were reported 
in scientific journals outside of the experiment 
stations. 

A list of these reports as well as the station 
publications are included in the annual com- 
pilation of projects and publications of experi- 
ment station research, available in mimeo- 
graphed form under the title “Research in 
Home Economics at Land-Grant Institutions, 
1941-42.””. Progress reports on agricultural 
experiment station research of value in home 
planning in the present emergency appear in 
the annual “Report on the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations.” The report for 1940 is 
available as a separate entitled “Home Re- 
sources for Defense.” Both the compilation 
and the separate may be obtained on request 
from the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
This office does not have available for distri- 
bution the publications listed above in the 
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Reader. Most of these, however, may be 
obtained on request from the stations issuing 
them. 


CONFERENCE 
ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


Deep rooted in American ideology is the 
unsound conviction that the mother ought to 
want to stay at home—a belief which is one 
of the factors in today’s family problems. 
Other individuals in the home should be 
broken in to help carry the responsibility of the 
different home tasks. This would mean a 
still greater standardization of material things 
so that all persons would be made freer for the 
enjoyment of spiritual satisfaction. 

This was the theme of Dr. Joseph Folsom in 
his talk at the joint meeting of the National 
Conference on Family Relations and the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the 
Family, December 29, 1941. 

Some means by which a more democratic 
attitude could be built up so as to lessen the 
mother’s labors and permit her to work outside 
the home were outlined by the conference 
group. They included: (1) women getting 
together to organize work co-operatives such 
as nursery schools, recreation centers for older 
children, mending centers, and housecleaning 
units; (2) promoting better textbooks in the 
schools with good units on the family, and 
better, more extensive education for home and 
family living for boys and girls; (3) backing 
legislation more favorable to women who must 
work or who wish to work; (4) finding new 
ways to produce goods in the hom2, especially 
for those in the lower-income group. 

Ideological, cultural, and economic prob- 
lems are more nearly alike among groups of 
different economic levels than we realize, 
conference members pointed out: how to get 
time to do what one wants to do; how to make 
it possible for better families to have children; 
how to increase harmony between husbands 
and wives; how to obtain better maternity 
legislation in a nation where it is largely 
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negative; how to get truly good housing for 
low-income families and prevent a new form 
of slums developing in the next 25 years 
because of poor structures now being built; 
how to prevent such desperate measures as 
locking children in automobiles and rooms 
while parents work; how to solve today’s 
problems of survival of the family as accented 
by the defense program. 

Two programs in Massachusetts were 
pointed to as being signs of progress: (1) 
positive birth-control education is state-wide; 
(2) young married couples with incomes as 
low as $2,000 are being helped through the 
maternal health program to build suitable 
homes by having the families in the community 
co-operate in supplying the labor. In Indiana 
also, family co-operative home building is 
progressing. 

Mrs. Marian Luitweller told of her study of 
128 Vassar College alumnae and mothers, 
which was reported in the December 1940 
Bulletin of Family Research and Education. 
Ninety of the 128 responded favorably to a 
questionnaire suggesting a plan for modifying 
home-management routines so as to give 
women time for work outside the home or for 
leisure-time activities. 

The plan was for the mothers to work co- 
operatively in a given neighborhood group 
and earn money independent of their husbands. 
Group management services included a nurs- 
ery school, care of babies and children, 
shopping, meals, cleaning, mending and sew- 
ing, and a special laundry. 

The first three activities were most often 
listed as the ones in which these Vassar 
graduates would like to specialize, a fact 
which indicated that “women enjoy child 
care but at times want others to take over the 
responsibility so as to have a rest or a change.” 
The study shows how society might make more 
efficient use of women’s time, energy, and 
mental powers in socially constructive ways. 


Epi1tor’s Note: The above is a report of 
only one session of the committee on the eco- 
nomic basis of the family. 


; 
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WAR DEMANDS 
FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


CATHERINE FILENE SHOUSE 


Home economics will have a definite place 
in the conference being planned by the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations in 
Washington, D. C., on March 20 and 21. 
The subject of the conference will be “War 
Demands for Trained Personnel.’”’ The meet- 
ing will be attended by presidents of colleges 
and universities, deans, personnel officers, 
placement officers, heads of departments, and 
representatives from special schools. 


HOME ECONOMICS SESSIONS 


Home economics will be included in several 
of the sessions. In the section on Occupa- 
tions Related to Health, Helen S. Mitchell, 
principal nutritionist in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, will speak on 
the need for training in nutrition. 

Helen W. Atwater will be chairman of the 
section devoted entirely to Home Economics. 
Speaking in this section will be Muriel W. 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education, who 
will deal with the effect of the war demands 
on teaching. Commercial work, including re- 
search, will be covered by Marie Sellers of 
General Foods. 

In this section, community services, includ- 
ing public health and social welfare, will be 
handled by Marjorie M. Heseltine of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, former chairman of the 
department of social welfare and public health 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Mary A. Lindsley, now teaching at 
New York University, will talk on the needs 
for trained personnel in institutional manage- 
ment. 


OTHER SESSIONS 


The opening session will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
March 20 and will be addressed by Commis- 
sioner Arthur Flemming of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Brigadier General Lewis 
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B. Hershey; Donald H. Davenport of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; and William P. 
Witherow, president of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany. 

Throughout the conference, the needs of 
private industry will be discussed, as well as 
the needs of government. Under particular 
discussion will be the special courses the col- 
leges can offer during the summer to increase 
the flow of qualified workers to meet imme- 
diate demands of the emergency. Although 
the emphasis will be on the opportunities for 
women, the discussion will include men also. 

Meeting the afternoon of March 20, Section 
I will deal with Business, Commerce, and Law; 
Section II, with Occupations Related to 
Health. The dinner that evening will be 
addressed by the Undersecretary of War, Judge 
Robert P. Patterson. 

Two morning round tables on March 21 will 
deal with Scientific Work and Educational 
and Community Agencies. In the after- 
noon, the following sections will hold round 
tables: Section VI, Transportation, Engineer- 
ing, and Communications; Section VII, Home 
Economics; Section VIII, Agriculture. There 
will also be a section on the Dissemination of 
Information. 


CONFERENCE PURPOSE; OFFICERS 


There will be an opportunity for discussion 
during all of the sectional round tables. In 
short, the purpose of the conference is to get 
a complete picture of the war demands for 
trained personnel and see at what points the 
colleges can contribute, not only from under- 
graduate groups, but also from the graduates 
who have done specialized work since leaving 
college. 

Further information regarding the confer- 
ence may be secured from Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, executive director of the Institute 
for Women’s Professional Relations, Connecti- 
cut College, New London, Connecticut, or 
from Mrs. Jouett Shouse, chairman of the 
Institute’s Board, Room 1066, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Comment... 


Another Milestone 
for the AHEA 


The American Home Economics Association 
has just passed another milestone. The 
American Standards Association last fall 
invited us to nominate one of our members 
for a three-year term on its Board of Directors. 
Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, director of the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, was nominated in Decem- 
ber, and in mid-January was unanimously 
elected. 


Board Members 


She will be the first woman, the first repre- 
sentative of any consumer group, to serve on 
the Board. The 17 other members of the 
Board are mostly officials of large industrial 
concerns—among them an oil company, a 
life insurance organization, a railway, an 
electric company, an automobile corporation. 

When specifications for directors were origi- 
nally drawn up by ASA, no one had antici- 
pated ever having a woman director, so that 
the official statement as to directors reads: 
“A member of the ASA Board of Directors 
should be an active executive, e.g., the presi- 
dent of a medium-sized company or the vice- 
president of a large one. Above all, he should 
have a broad and judicial outlook.” 


ASA History 


The American Standards Association is one 
of the outstanding nonfederal organizations 
fostering co-operative activities to develop 
and use standards of commodities and of trade 
practices. It was organized in 1918 by five 
national engineering societies to act as a 
clearinghouse for their standardization ac- 
tivities, and was then called the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

As there was increasing demand for some 
independent agency to develop standards on 
a voluntary basis so as to ward off the “‘threat”’ 
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of federal legislation or regulation, the ASA 
expanded its program and took in members 
representing more and more commodity fields. 

The ASA now has 42 “member bodies” 
(some of which include various trade asso- 
ciations and technical societies) and 27 asso- 
ciate members. Seven federal departments 
or agencies are now listed among the member 
bodies. 


AHEA’s Association with ASA 


The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has been a full-fledged member of the 
ASA (at a cost of $500 a year) since 1929. 
Other women’s organizations such as the 
American Association of University Women, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the National League of Women Voters 
have co-operated with the ASA and worked 
on its Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods (commonly referred to as 
ACUCG) but they have never become mem- 
bers. 

The AHEA feels that the contribution of 
consumers to the standards program will be 
greatly strengthened when more women’s 
groups come to understand the significance 
of the work and play an active part in such 
organizations as the ASA. 

The traditional policy of the Association 
has been to work closely with producers and 
with retailers, both as groups and as indi- 
viduals, to promote informative selling, the 
establishment of standards, grades, and in- 
formative labeling for consumer goods. It has 
been convinced that more can be accomplished 
from close association—to bring these groups 
to see the mutual advantages of such practices 
—than can possibly be achieved by holding 
aloof and organizing belligerent and purely 
self-interested consumer programs. 

Today there is still greater need for close 
co-operation between consumers and retailers 
to solve common problems brought by drastic 
curtailment of production of consumer goods. 
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ASA-AHEA Consumer Work 


Time was when the ASA was indifferent 
to standardization of consumer goods, feeling 
that such work was outside its field. But 
more and more projects having to do with 
consumer goods have come to be handled. 

Back in 1927 the AHEA got the ASA to 
make a study of specifications for household 
refrigerators. In 1929, the AHEA presented 
the need for standards for bed sheets and 
blankets. 

At the AHEA’s request the ASA set up 
its Committee on Sizes for Children’s Gar- 
ments through which the body-measurement 
findings of the Bureau of Home Economics 
will be catalyzed into a sound system of 
sizing designed to benefit manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers alike. 


Mrs. Mack, Director 


Mrs. Mack brings to her work as a director 
of the Board of the ASA a rich background of 
experience: She is a fellow in the American 
Institute of Chemists and an active member of 
such organizations as the American Society 
for Testing Materials and the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
She has already served on one ASA committee 
—that for the standardization of ultimate 
consumer goods—and on several of its subcom- 
mittees. 

As a director she will be in a position to do 
a great service both for the AHEA and the 
ASA. 


There’s Something 
about a Convention... 


There’s something about a convention... 

Your harrassed self says: “I’m too tired 
to go...too hard up...snowed under with 
work already ....” 

But soon or late your professional self takes 
charge and somehow you find yourself on your 
way to the convention city. And you return 
refreshed rather than worn out, stimulated by 
the contacts you’ve had, aglow with new pur- 
pose. You have new insight into your job 
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so that it no longer looks so formidable. The 
pressures inherent in it, its frustrations, have 
somehow lost something of their power to 
create tensions and depress your spirits. 

And you say, “I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything!” 

Attending AHEA’s convention in Boston, 
June 21 to 24, is even more imperative than 
usual. Not in a long time have we had such 
need of summoning to our aid every available 
help, of meeting together to find out how others 
are handling the same problems that are har- 
rassing us and to equip ourselves for whatever 
lies on down the road of 1942 and 1943. 


U. of Tennessee 


and the Red Cross 


The School of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, is exhibit A 
as to how home economists can further the 
work of the American Red Cross. 

Its home nursing course has been so well 
synchronized with Red Cross work that those 
who have completed the course are thereby 
certified to teach the Red Cross course Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick. Moreover this 
course in the home economics curriculum pre- 
pares the young woman to enter the three- 
week hospital training which transforms her 
into a nurses’ aide. 

Elisabeth L. Speer, head of the department 
of home management, and Mrs. William John- 
son, instructor in home nursing and herself a 
Red Cross nurse, have directed the work. 

Fifty young women received their coveted 
nurses’ aide caps the week of January 24. 
To make sure that each of the 50 would con- 
tinue her services as an aide and would do the 
150 hours of volunteer services in health 
centers or in community hospitals, as is 
required annually to retain the status of aide, 
the School of Home Economics asked each of 
the 50 to get parental consent before making 
application for the three-week hospital train- 
ing. 

The nurses’ aide uniform cost each girl 
exactly 75 cents. She bought the material 
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herself, and WPA women made the uniforms 
in their sewing room, by arrangement with 
the University. 


Other Work 


The School of Home Economics is not only 
training women to teach the Red Cross courses 
in home hygiene and care of the sick but also 
that organization’s nutrition courses. Begin- 
ning January 24, Florence L. MacLeod, head 
of the nutrition department, started teaching 
a volunteer refresher course for home eco- 
nomics graduates with a major in foods or 
nutrition. It’s a Saturday class and carries 
14 hours of graduate credit. 

Two rooms of the home economics building 
have been turned into a Red Cross Auxiliary 
Unit for clothing production, directed by 
Ida A. Anders, head of the department of 
textiles and clothing. Many of the home 
economics girls are working in this unit. 
Besides that, every student in every clothing 
class has volunteered to make at least one 
woolen dress or skirt for the Red Cross’s 
foreign project. 

Alberta Young of the home economics 
education staff is chairman of the knitting 
work, and of course everyone is knitting. 
Their helmets, toddler suits, mittens, sweaters, 
and socks are piling up in the Red Cross rooms. 

Forty-five girls are enrolled in the motor 
corps class being taught in the College of 
Engineering. 

The all-University Red Cross committee 
has as members all department heads of the 
School of Home Economics, the Dean of 
Women, the director of the YWCA, and two 
faculty wives. This committee organizes and 
co-ordinates campus activities and was respon- 
sible for some of the above projects. 

Next summer’s program takes in practically 
every phase of defense work and will extend 
throughout the state. 

This School of Home Economics, of which 
AHEA’s president-elect, Jessie W. Harris, 
is director, admirably illustrates what home 
economists can do to further the work of the 
Red Cross—and of national defense. 
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Outlook Conference 


Food is an essential war material. We must 
produce all we can of it and waste nothing. 
This was the keynote idea of the annual Out- 
look Conference of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture held in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 14 to 17. 

“The coming production season is the most 
crucial in the history of American agriculture,” 
declared Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 
“To American farmers, the nation looks for 
enough production this year to feed and clothe 
our own people for their wartime task. To 
American farmers, the United Nations look 
for indispensable supplies of food and fiber 
for their people and fighting forces.... We 
must produce to the limit in 1942 the things 
where shortages may occur under wartime 
conditions, because if the war is a long one, 
it will become progressively more difficult to 
get production.” 


Old Goals and New 


Since the Pearl Harbor tragedy, American 
agriculture has had to take another look at 
the goals set last fall by the leaders. The 
nation-wide farm canvass completed last 
December 1 had revealed that farmers were 
willing to co-operate wholeheartedly to reach 
or even exceed the production goals set up 
early in the fall. (A November JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics editorial reported on those 
goals.) 

But now in the Outlook Conference Secre- 
tary Wickard announced yet more ambitious 
objectives for 1942: 13 per cent more eggs 
than were produced in 1941, rather than the 
11 per cent hoped for in November; a slaughter 
of 83 million hogs, instead of the 79 million 
asked last fall; 5 million acres of peanuts for 
our oil stock rather than the 33 million set in 
the fail. 

Goals for some products—such as milk, 
chickens, wool—remained at the fall level, 
which already represented the highest amount 
believed possible of achievement in 1942. 

Plans for Victory Gardens, as announced 
in December, remained the same: 130 home 
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gardens where only 100 had flourished in 1941. 
Shortage of seed and fertilizer, however, has 
made the leaders ask that only seasoned gar- 
deners share in this program. The amateur 
would do better to tend her roses and petunias 
—not risk wasting precious vegetable seeds. 

Some crop goals and the percentage of in- 
crease in acreage in 1942 as compared with that 
of 1941 are: corn, 8 per cent more; rice, 6; dry 
field peas, 73; canning tomatoes, 18; soybeans 
(for oil) 54; wool, 5; turkeys, 10; potatoes, 10; 
commercial truck gardens, 10. 


The Home Economist’s Part 


And where does the home economist come 
in? 

Standing beside the farmer are the farm- 
er’s wife and their children, whose lives will 
be directly and gravely affected by these 
demands for increased production, at a time 
when there will be shortages of labor and 
equipment. When even higher prices for 
crops are unlikely to bring to the family much 
if any greater purchasing power. 

The farmer’s wife is going to need all the 
help she can get from specialists in budgeting 
her time and money, in making and remodel- 
ing clothes, in solving nutrition problems. 
She will make greater, not less, demands upon 
the home demonstration agent, the high 
school teacher of home economics, the FSA 
leader to whom in the past she has come to 
look for aid. And these home economists wil! 
not let her down. 


Price Control 


The Price Control Act passed late in January 
after six months of Congressional debate was 
frankly a compromise measure and none too 
acceptable to any one group. Nevertheless, 
it did insure us against any run-away inflation 
in the months ahead. 

It didn’t protect us against further price 
increases, of course. ‘The consensus seems to 
be that cost of living will probably rise another 
15 per cent in 1942. 

The effectiveness of the Act will in large 
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measure depend upon the degree to which 
there is rationing. We can certainly expect 
the rationing of many more products— 
probably of groups of commodities rather than 
single articles like tires or sugar. Only thus 
can there be equitable distribution. 

Some groups in the United States during the 
first half of 1942 will live better than in 1941, 
and it will not be until the latter half of 1942 
that the pinch will begin to come. 

It would seem to be wise to prepare now 
for the days of curtailment ahead, not by 
hoarding or alarm, but by calm self-discipline 
and saving, by purchase of government bonds 
as a counter-inflationary measure for today 
and a buffer against depression in the years 
immediately after the war. 


Euthentics 


A letter by Carl E. Seashore of the State 
University of Iowa on “The Term ‘Eu- 
thenics’”’ was published recently in Science. 

“When the charter for the establishment of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station was 
prepared, I was in favor of using the term 
‘euthenics’ defined in Webster’s dictionary 
as ‘the science having to do with the better- 
ment of living conditions to secure more 
efficient human beings,’ ” writes Mr. Seashore. 

“Now ...I would again advocate the use 
of the single technical word euthenics to de- 
note scientific procedures within this great 
area.” 


Mrs. Richards’s Term 


Though Mr. Seashore considers the word 
“a relatively new term” it is a beloved familiar 
to home economists. It was Ellen H. Richards, 
revered pioneer in the art and science of home 
economics, who first selected the word some 
time before the 1905 Lake Placid Conference. 

The proceedings of that conference carries a 
report by Professor Marion Talbot of the 
University of Chicago on “Euthenics in Col- 
lege and University Education,” a fact which 
indicates that the word had already come into 
accepted usage. 
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In a letter to the JouRNAL, Miss Talbot 
comments: “It was characteristic that though 
I had studied Greek all through college and 
Mrs. Richards, I think, not at all, she devised 
the term suitable to represent the subject 
which she had taught as a true missionary 
throughout the country.” 

In the foreword of Mrs. Richards’s book 
Euthenics, the Science of Controllable En- 
vironment published in 1910, she wrote: 

“The betterment of living conditions, 
through conscious endeavor, for the purpose of 
securing efficient human beings, is what the 
author means by EUTHENICS.” 

Her footnote analyzes the Greek word from 
which it comes: “Eutheneo, (eu, well; the, root 
of; tithemi, to cause). To be in a flourishing 
state, to abound in, to prosper.” 

“Euthenics precedes eugenics, developing 
better men now, and thus inevitably creating 
a better race of men in the future,” she wrote. 
“Euthenics is the term proposed for the pre- 
liminary science on which Eugenics must be 
based.” 

“Vassar College, of which Mrs. Richards 
was alumna and trustee,...[in 1915] ac- 
cepted an endowment named for [her] and 
designed to develop interest in euthenics,” 
wrote H. M. MacCracken, president of that 
College, in his introduction to the third edi- 
tion of Mrs. Richards’s book, printed in 1929. 

“A summer institute of euthenics, now [1928] 
in its fourth year, and undergraduate courses 
in euthenics leading to major studies for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts have followed, 
while the Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Hall of 
Euthenics in 1928 provides a center for the 
work in an unrivalled setting.” 


Usage Today 

Should Mr. Seashore examine the catalogues 
of other American colleges, he would find that 
Vassar has no monopoly on the term, that it 
is to be found even in his own vicinity in the 
Middle West. Kansas State College of Agri- 
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culture and Applied Science, for instance, has 
for years had a department of child welfare 
and euthenics. The students’ home economics 
club of the University of Wisconsin has long 
been called the Euthenics Club. 

To persons untrained in home economics 
the word may possibly be, as Mr. Seashore 
believes, “‘a relatively new term . . . something 
of a red rag because it is new.” 

But for home economists it is a tradition- 
hallowed word. We predict that Mr. Sea- 
shore will have no difficulty in getting the 
term adopted. 


Impressive Start 


“What state nutrition committees have 
accomplished since last May, with little or no 
funds, is really impressive.” 

This is the clear-cut impression state chair- 
men brought back from Chicago after the 
January 9 and 10 working conference of the 
nutrition division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

At the meeting, working sessions discussed 
problems and then brought general recom- 
mendations to the conference as a whole. 
Here the Washington staff was given further 
background for planning regional work and 
making assignments of the 12 new regional 
heads. It was the first chance for conferring 
since the national meeting called by Adminis- 
trator McNutt last May, and it stimulated 
efforts to utilize even more fully the resources 
of each state. 

Part of the reason for the excellent progress 
report, no doubt, is to be found in the impetus 
of that May 1941 meeting. But most of it 
must be credited to the vision, the devotion, 
and the energy of the chairmen and their aides 
back in the states. 

It augurs well for the work of the war years 
ahead. 
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Research... 


Effect of Tea 


on Energy Metabolism of Children' 


JESSIE WHITACRE 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Iced tea and iced lemonade cause about the same amount of stimulation 


in children. 


Caffein in moderate-strength tea appears to bring little if any 


rise in metabolic rate of children studied. Possibly too much stress has 
been placed heretofore on the bad effect of tea as far as its influence on 


energy metabolism is concerned. 


NUMBER of dietary studies (J, 2, 
3, 4) have shown that drinking of tea and 
cofiee is common among children and that 
children who use these beverages have a 
smaller amount of milk in their diet than 
children who do not have the tea and coffee 
habit. It is clearly shown that tea and coffee 
may possibly exert indirectly an ill effect upon 
the child’s diet by causing an insufficient 
amount of milk to be consumed. But what 
of the direct physiological effect of tea and 
coffee? Other than this study, the literature 
records no experiments with children to answer 
that question. 

Experiments with adults have demonstrated 
conclusively that when pure caffein is ingested 
it produces the same effects as do strong tea 
and coffee. When taken in sufficiently large 
doses, caffein increases the energy metabolism 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9), raises the blood pressure (J0, 11, 
12), stimulates salivary secretion (/3), and 
causes diuresis (/4). It also lengthens reac- 
tion time, reduces motor skills (10, 11, 15), and 
sometimes induces nervous tension or general 
discomfort (16). 

Reports of effects of caffein on the pulse rate 


1 Approved for publication as technical contribution 
No. 696, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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differ. Some workers found no _ material 
change in pulse rate (8); others, a slight in- 
crease (5), or a decrease (/2); and still others, 
variation in response of subjects (10, 11). 

Long-continued use of coffee has been re- 
ported (17) to raise the level of basal metabo- 
lism above that of subjects who abstained 
completely from coffee. Some experiments 
have shown that with habituation to caffein- 
containing beverages the effects of test doses 
are less pronounced (/3, 14, 16). 

Similar effects with children as with adults 
have been assumed. One of the chief argu- 
ments against children’s use of tea and coffee 
is that these beverages increase energy 
metabolism beyond the point that is com- 
pensated for by the energy-yielding foods, 
sugar, cream, or fruit juice that the beverage 
may carry, and thus play a part in under- 
nutrition during the growth period. 

The experiments here reported were under- 
taken to test the validity of this objection to 
caffein-containing beverages. The informa- 
tion desired, however, was not the effect of 
large doses of caffein, as commonly used in 
laboratory experiments, but the influence 
of such an amount of the drug as the child 
would be likely to get in his regular diet. 
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PROCEDURE 


The iced tea, chosen as the experimental 
beverage because of its great popularity during 
the long southern summers, was made only 
moderately strong. The mother of each child 
in the study tasted a sample of the tea and, 
with the exception of one mother who thought 
the tea stronger than she was accustomed to 
make, agreed that it was of moderate strength. 

Chemical analysis of a sample of each pack- 
age of tea used indicated an average caffein 
content of 0.03 gm in the 300 cc of tea the 
child drank. This was only half as much as 
used by Allison (16), 0.062 gm to 0.064 gm, 
and from approximately } to ;y of that em- 
ployed by others (7, 8, 10, 11, 15) whose doses 
ranged from 0.14 gm to 0.6 gm. 

The tea was made by steeping 2 gm of dry 
leaves in 250 cc of freshly boiled tap water for 
3 minutes by a stop watch. The tea infusion 
was made up to 400 cc, and 50 cc of lemon 
juice and 60 gm of sugar were added with 
stirring till the sugar was dissolved. Lemon- 
ade, used as the check beverage, was made 
with 400 cc tap water, 60 gm of sugar, and 50 
cc lemon juice. The child drank 300 cc of 
the test beverage which had been chilled to 
from 2° to 5°C by placing the glass in the 
freezing unit of an electric refrigerator. 
Energy value of 300 cc of beverage was 
approximately 170 calories. 


THE CHILD SUBJECTS 


Children from 10 to 13 years of age were 
chosen as subjects because of the excellent 
co-operation expected. The 8 children in the 
first series of experiments varied in habit of 
consuming foods containing caffein and theo- 
bromine. No effort was made to influence 
their diet during the period of the experiments. 

With the 7 children in the second series, 
the factor of tolerance was taken into account. 
The children abstained from all foods con- 
taining caffein or theobromine for from 1 to 
2 weeks prior to the first tests with tea. After 
that, tests with both beverages were repeated, 
following a week or more of daily drinking of 
tea of the same strength as was to be used 
in the experiments, in addition to other caffein- 
or theobromine-containing foods as _ they 
desired. 
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THE APPARATUS 


A Benedict-Roth recording respiration ap- 
paratus was used. Before the experiments 
were started, the accuracy of the apparatus 
was demonstrated by burning pure sucrose. 
The average amount of oxygen used in 3 com- 
bustions varied from theoretical value by 
—0.70 per cent to +0.82 per cent. The 
apparatus was routinely tested for leaks during 
an observation by placing a 50 gm weight 
on the bell. 

The soda lime was tested for CO, with 
saturated lime water at the end of each experi- 
ment, often after each observation in an 
experiment. The temperature of the bell was 
read at the end of each minute and readings 
were averaged. A fall of temperature within 
the observation period was quite common 
since the cylinder kept the oxygen at a temper- 
ature lower than that of the room in hot 
weather. The barometer was read just before 
and just after each observation, and the 
average value was used. 


ROUTINE OF EXPERIMENTS 


The children ate nothing after supper on 
the day preceding an experiment and the next 
morning got up just in time to dress leisurely 
before they were called for to be taken by 
automobile to the laboratory. The child lay 
on a comfortable hospital bed during tests. 
A rest of 30 to 45 minutes preceded the basal 
determination. 

Between determinations following drinking 
of the beverage, the child entertained himself 
with some quiet occupation such as jig-saw 
puzzles, or reading, or drawing. He lay 
down 10 minutes before each 30-minute 
interval determination, or 15 minutes for the 
hour-interval determination. 

Only the child, the observer, and an assistant 
were in the room during the time of an experi- 
ment, and the whole laboratory routine was 
kept as uniform as possible. Conscious effort 
was made to maintain the child’s interest in 
the experiment and to keep him happy. The 
dollar paid the child for 6 days in the labora- 
tory no doubt helped much in this regard. 
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After preliminary basal rate determinations 
indicated that the child was a suitable subject, 
2 or 3 experiments with lemonade and 3 to 6 
experiments with tea were made on each 
child. In each experiment, the child drank 
the beverage immediately after a basal deter- 
mination; then the oxygen consumption was 
measured at 30-minute intervals for the first 
2 hours, and thereafter at an interval of 30 
minutes or 1 hour until a total of 5 or 6 deter- 
minations in addition to the basal had been 
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sumption following the beverage. The maxi- 
mum rise observed was, as a rule, in the test 
ending 30 minutes after the beverage was 
drunk, but it occurred at 1 hour 12 times and 
at 1} hours twice, out of the entire 105 
experiments. 

With all children, the metabolic rate follow- 
ing either beverage had usually returned to 
basal level in 2 hours, or at most in 3 hours, 
with the exception of 1 test with lemonade for 
2 children and 1 with tea for another. 


Maximum Observed Increases in O, Consumption Following Ingestion of Tea and of Lemonade 


AVERAGE OF OBSERVED 
NUMBER OF | waximuMs OF O: CONSUMPTION RANGE OF INCREASES OVER BASAL RATE 
GROUP CHILD a PER MINUTE 
_— After tea After ade After tea After ade 
cc cc per cent per cent 
Diet uninflu-| Paul 7 199.4 194.7 6.3 to 31.9 9.4 to 12.9 
enced. Donald 6 199.0 200.0 10.0 to 17.2 8.5 to 14.6 
Some chil- Margaret 6 200.5 200.8 12.9 to 21.6 10.6 to 20.0 
dren tea Elbert 7 189.5 180.1 7.7 to 26.4 8.6 to 20.3 
drinkers, Ina 5 188.6 188.2 14.2 to 17.2 14.8 to 17.7 
others not Jean 6 178.2 175.1 7.5 to 14.0 7.7 to 24.0 
Jim 6 194.4 176.7 7.4 to 13.1 15.0 to 25.5 
Douglass 6 212.9 205.7 9.1 to 23.9 10.9 to 15.4 
caffein in| Caffein No caffein | Caffein in diet 
diet in diet in diet 
ce ce per cent per cent 
Tolerance Dick 8 225.8 | 233.5 | 218.8 | 11.3 to 22.2 | 10.7 to 23.5 | 10.7 to 12.6 
test with Leota 8 166.8 | 166.4 | 162.1 9.4to 19.3 | 14.2to 15.4} 8.4 to 16.6 
these chil- Nancy 8 192.4 | 205.2 | 221.1 | 11.8 to 15.4 13.3 to 15.8 | 27.3 to 28.5 
dren | Harris 8 179.6 | 170.6 | 177.3 2.2 to 18.2 3.6 to 15.6 | 12.6 to 13.1 
| Bill 7 193.2 | 200.4 | 202.1 9.8 to 20.2 5.3 to 18.6 | 12.2 to 15.6 
Joyce 8 169.1 | 177.5 | 175.6 8.4to 18.9 | 10.3 to 14.1 | 11.4 to 16.1 
Homer 8 194.9 | 199.2 | 201.7 9.3 to 23.4 | 11.6 to 19.1 | 21.2 to 26.4 


made. The order of administering the two 
beverages was varied with the different 
children, so as to avoid the influence of experi- 
ence with the tests. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In general, the course of the oxygen con- 
sumption following tea drinking was strikingly 
similar to that following lemonade. 

In a given experiment, the lower of the two 
basal values (which with rare exceptions 
agreed within 5 per cent) was used as the basal 
level with which to compare the oxygen con- 


In no case was the maximum observed rise 
after tea drinking consistently greater than 
that after lemonade. The average of ob- 
served maximums following the drinking of 
each beverage and the range of increase in 
oxygen consumption per minute over basal 
rate are shown in the table. 

To make a statistical test of the compara- 
tive effects of ade and tea, the values for 
oxygen consumption at 30 minutes, at 1 hour, 
and at 1} hours after ingestion were pooled 
and averaged separately for the two bever- 
ages. With all children, the mean oxygen 
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consumption at 30 minutes after drinking the 
beverage was identical for the ade and the 
tea; differences at the 1-hour and at the 1}- 
hour determinations were in favor of the ade 
but small and not statistically significant as 
shown by the “t” value. 

The average oxygen consumption in the 
grouped experiments is illustrated by the 
graphs in the chart for six of the children. 
In this comparison the results with tea when 
there was no caffein in the child’s diet were 
treated separately from those when the child 
ate foods containing caffein or theobromine. 
In no case is there any evidence of establish- 
ment of tolerance. These data permit 66 
comparisons in each of which either the “t” 
or “F”’ value was calculated. 

Only 6 significant differences, distributed 
among 4 children, were found. Three differ- 
ences—those for Nancy—were highly signifi- 
cant (1 per cent level) with ade the higher 
value at 1 hour, but tea the higher at 1} hours. 
With three other children the differences 
were significant at the 5 per cent level, one 
child having effect of ade the higher at } hour 
after ingestion, the other two having tea the 
higher at } hour for one child and at 1 hour 
for the other child. 

The pulse rate, determined by counting for 
one full minute, was recorded for each ob- 
servation. The average respiration rate dur- 
ing each observation was determined from 
the graphic records. Differences between 
basal level and that at each subsequent ob- 
servation were calculated for both pulse rate 
and respiration rate of each child. The differ- 
ences are variable, their magnitude as a rule 
is small—indeed sometimes not so great as the 
difference between the two basal values—and 
the + and — signs show no consistent trend 
distinguishing ade from tea in effect. 

Frequently, but not uniformly, it happened 
that the pulse rate was lower than basal at 
3 hours after the beverage, but this was usually 
beyond the time at which oxygen consumption 
had returned to basal level. A critical in- 
spection of these data seems to warrant the 
conclusion that neither tea nor lemonade 
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exerted a definite or characteristic effect on 
pulse and respiration rates. 

It should be noted that in these experiments 
only one of the direct physiological effects of a 
moderate amount of caffein has been investi- 
gated. While the results did not show an 
uncompensated increase in energy metabolism 
caused by tea of moderate strength, it is 
possible that objection to the use of even 
mildly caffeinated beverages by children is 
valid on the basis of other direct physiological 
effects. In particular, the diuretic effect and 
the influence on motor control and skill should 


be studied. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The effect of caffein (0.03 gm) in 300 cc of 
iced tea upon the energy metabolism of 15 
children from 10 to 13 years of age was deter- 
mined by comparing the increase, over basal 
rate, of oxygen consumption at intervals dur- 
ing 2} or 3 hours after ingestion, with the 
increase induced by 300 cc of lemonade 
carrying the same amount of lemon juice and 
sugar as the tea. 

The two beverages induced very similar 
courses of energy production with respect 
to duration of stimulation, maximum observed 
rise, and rate of rise and fall in oxygen con- 
sumption. With no child was the stimulating 
effect of tea consistently greater than that of 
lemonade. There were few instances of sta- 
tistically significant differences and lemonade 
had the higher value in half of the differences. 
No evidence appeared of the establishment 
of tolerance with any of the seven children 
with whom this factor was taken into account. 
It therefore seems legitimate to conclude that 
this study shows caffein in moderate-strength 
iced tea to have caused little if any rise in 
oxygen consumption in the children studied. 

Possibly too much stress has been placed 
heretofore on the bad effect of tea as concerns 
its influence on energy metabolism. However, 
the free use of tea, coffee, Coca-Cola, and other 
caffein-containing beverages by children can- 
not be advised without experimental evidence 
that they do not produce other possible bad 
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effects. Replacement of milk and fruit juices 
by caffeinated beverages in the diet of children 
cannot be condoned in any case. 
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Fortified Milk 


Many inquiries have been made concerning the proposed advantages of 
fortifying milk in various ways such as ‘“‘mineralized milk,” “vitamin C milk.” 
... Valid reasons for discouraging the enrichment or fortification of foods with 
vitamins or minerals or both are, first . . . cost, and second the complications 
which will arise in the planning of dietaries. . . . 

The common sense view .. . [is] that it is unwise to permit fortification of 
milk other than with vitamin D. . . . If milk distributors . . . put on the market 
fortified milk, and give it the publicity necessary to create demand, they will 
be doing a disservice . . . by creating a belief that ordinary milk . . . needs doc- 
toring to make it a desirable item for the consumer. . . . There is no advantage 
whatever in making any single food a complete food for all nutritional pur- 
poses.—E. V. McCottum, “Is There Need for the Fortification of Milk?’’, 
American Journal of Public Health, January 1942. 
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New Books... 


The Economic Effects of Advertising. By Net H. 
BorDEN. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1942, 988 pp., $5. 

This voluminous and thoroughly documented 
study of advertising’s role in the current economy 
is the result of four years of work directed by Mr. 
Borden, who is professor of advertising in Harvard 
University. It was financed—though not other- 
wise affected—by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, which is sponsored by two adver- 
tising associations. 

Industry, heckled by critics of advertising, 
awaited eagerly the report, hoping that it would 
still the hecklers. They are reading parts of it 
with satisfaction, other parts with some disap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Borden considers advertising an inextricable 
part of the capitalistic economy, a safeguard to 
investment, and a stimulus to a dynamic ex- 
panding economy. 

Advertising costs, he says, amount to roughly 
3 per cent of the national income, about a fifth of 
which is returned to consumers in the form of 
cheaper publications and free radio entertainment. 

Advertising boosts prices wherever it is used to 
maximize profits and freeze the market, he says, 
but prices cannot be entirely stifled, and where it 
makes large-scale production possible it often low- 
ers unit price. Moreover cheaper products and 
private brands ride into the market in the wake of 
advertised goods and thus generate a self-corrective 
factor. 


Marketing: Functions, Mediums, Practices, Varia- 
tions, and Appraisal. By Fioyp L. VAUGHAN. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942, 639 
pp., $3.50. 

This treatise emphasizes principles rather than 
technique and seeks to analyze reasons for the 
higher cost of marketing. The final chapters tell 
what Professor Vaughan thinks should be done 
about it. 


Life Insurance: From the Buyer’s Point of View, In- 
cluding Annuilies, and Accident and Health 
Insurance. By E. C. Harwoop and Bron H. 
Francis. Cambridge, Mass.: American Insti- 
tute for Economic Research, 1941, 262 pp., $1. 
For most Americans, as these writers comment, 


“their life insurance policies are the most important 
purchases made throughout their lifetimes.” A 
book such as this is accordingly well worth reading. 
The authors have no connection with any insurance 
company or agency, and the research group for 
whom they wrote the book is independent of com- 
mercial interests. The purpose of the volume is to 
help the average American buy his life insurance, 
annuities, and health and accident insurance 
wisely. 


Vitamins and Minerals for Everyone. By ALIDA 
FRACNES PATTEE. HAZEL E. MuUnNSELL, Tech- 
nical Advisor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942, 242 pp., $2. 

An attractive looking, easy reading book which 
gives the daily dietary allowances of each vitamin 
and mineral for both adults and children, food 
tables from which diet adequacy can be charted, 
and tables showing foods in descending order of 
their potency. Information on each vitamin and 
mineral is introduced by a dialogue illustrating 
the dire results of extreme deficiency in this 
particular body need. Not the ideal book for 
the layman with no science background nor for 
the specialist in nutrition, but useful for the great 
mass of home economists who come in between. 


A Recipe Primer. By Henrietta C. FLEcK. 
Newark, Delaware: Henrietta C. Fleck, 1941, 
150 pp., $1. 

This is a looseleaf notebook filled with recipes 
for those who have had little experience in food 
preparation. It is planned for students in begin- 
ning foods classes and for teachers of such classes. 
Basic recipes are emphasized, with directions for 
variations. Recipes of the more difficult type 
and those using unusual ingredients are not 
included. 


Teacher and Community. By Dorman G. Stout. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1941, 236 pp., $2. 

If the coming war and postwar years follow the 
pattern of the last war period, there will be pres- 
sures to bring educational retrenchment. And 
such pressures will be most successful where there 
is no close relationship between the teacher and 
the community she serves. 
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For this reason Professor Stout’s book is 
especially timely. Its purpose is to describe the 
proper relationships and to provide a background 
for making the program of instruction serve com- 
munity needs. It offers a technique of leadership 
through which the teacher may promote under- 
standing and co-operation between school and 
community. 


Factors Related to Children’s Participation in Cer- 
tain Types of Home Activity. By EpiTHa 
Luecxe. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, 
103 pp., $1.60. 

Dr. Luecke reports on her investigation of 
participation in home activities by children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in Denton, Texas. 
Personal regimen activity, housekeeping, and meal 
preparation were the three types of homework 
considered. She studied child practice and atti- 
tudes to these activities, and ways in which atti- 
tudes were influenced by sex, age, parental 
education, socioeconomic status, sibling position, 
special interests in the child, home adjustment. 
The home economics curriculum, she declares, 
should be so planned as to emphasize the particular 
home activity which at a given age is most inter- 
esting to the child. She makes recommendations 
accordingly as to the content of the home 
economics curriculum at the three grade levels 
studied. 


Guidance in Democratic Living. By ArtTuuR D. 
HOLLINGSHEAD. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Incorporated, 1941, 260 pp., 
$1.80. 

Dr. Hollingshead here presents the results of a 
9-year program of socialization in the New Jersey 
school of which he is principal. He had become 
convinced that the educational program in most 
American classrooms was autocratic and that the 
academic subjects were not directed toward 
developing an understanding of or a loyalty to 
democracy. 

This book tells of efforts of the teachers and 
himself to give pupils a chance to experience, on 
their levels of maturity, the democratic way of 
living. It states basic problems, gives methods 
of approach used, and summarizes the principles 
of democracy. It discusses objectives in such a 
program, formulates learning situations and 
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teaching techniques of guidance, and evaluates 
results in terms of pupil and teacher growth. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work: Selected Papers, Sixty-Eighth Annual 
Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 1-7, 
1941. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941, 787 pp., $5. 

Sixty-four papers chosen from more than 150 
presented at sessions of the National Conference 
of Social Work are here brought together—and an 
excellent collection it is. Chief test for inclusion 
in the volume was value for reference purposes, 
both today and in subsequent years. The book 
gives a cross section of “problems and solutions 
in the forefront of professional consciousness.” 


Test It Yourself: Chemistry Experiments with 
Consumer Applications. By LAWRENCE F. 
TULEEN, WILLARD L. MUEHL, and GEorcE S. 
Porter. New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941, 290 pp., $0.72. 

Three chemistry teachers have prepared this 
laboratory manual which might well bear the 
subtitle: A Course in Better Buymanship. It 
aims to help the student in his daily life: in 
buying food, clothing, fuels, cosmetics, paints, 
and household chemicals. It expresses the hope 
that, “if you follow carefully the directions and 
the procedures given, you will develop the habit 
of using the scientific method, not only in studying 
chemistry but in solving your life problems as 
well.” It’s the type of manual the home eco- 
nomics teacher is delighted to see her colleague in 
the laboratory across the hall using. 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials. Phila- 
delphia: American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1941, 387 pp., $2. 

This edition gives in their latest approved form 
all of the 68 specifications, tests, and definitions 
covering textile materials. Also included are 
extended abstracts of four technical papers: on 
synthetic textile fibers, merit of three rayon 
taffetas in consumer service, testing breaking 
strength of fabrics by pendulum and inclined 
plane machine, and a correlation between labora- 
tory abrasion tests and service life of men’s and 
women’s outerwear. Other appendices total 65 


pages. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Johnie Christian, Texas State College for Women 


Education for social and economic planning, F. W. 
Reeves. Educ. Record 22, No. 4 (Oct. 1941), 
pp. 479-515. 

For too long the justification for education was 
solely the handing down of accumulated wisdom. 
It was a step forward when education accepted as 
its goal preparation for living and a still greater 
forward step when education came to be recog- 
nized as a part of living. It is now recognized, at 
least in theory, that a well-rounded education not 
only prepares young people for the world as it 
exists but also contributes to the making of a 
better world. 

We have ample resources to satisfy basic physical 
needs for food, clothing, housing, medical care, 
education, employment, and recreation for all our 
people, but have never done so. We must be 
more concerned with the needs of those who are 
less fortunate than we if we wish to assure the 
continuation of the things we prize most in a 
postwar world. 

The American public is not convinced of the 
importance of social and economic planning as 
a democratic instrument, and here lies the responsi- 
bility of the school. In the school, students can 
be given the opportunity to participate in plan- 
ning activities, some of which are of a social and 
economic nature. Some suitable activities are: 
surveys of housing, community recreation, traffic 
control, property inventory, improving school 
grounds, and even the planning of instructional 
content of courses. 


Division of accomplishment tests, L. RATus. 
Educ. Research Bull. 20, No. 8 (Nov. 12, 1941), 
pp. 214-217. 

The Ohio Teaching Record, an anecdotal observa- 
tion guide to be used by supervisors of teachers, 
has been published and used by 600 teachers in 
Ohio. On the basis of their criticisms the material 
has been revised and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Tests dealing with the interpretation of data, 


nature of proof, and values have been designed 
for those preparing to teach. These are now being 
revised to make them more practical. 

The results of a testing program administered 
to sophomores showed that students who had en- 
gaged in the September field experience were 
superior to those who had not participated. 

A program has been proposed and accepted 
for selecting students for junior standing. 


Farm family living. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education. Monograph No. 22 
(1941), 11 pp. 

The following objectives are offered for voca- 
tional homemaking education: (1) to define and 
modify goals for family living for the individual 
and members of the group; (2) to secure and 
maintain optimum health for the individual and 
family; (3) to enjoy beauty and add to it in 
personal and home environments; (4) to exercise 
judgment in the selection and use of personal and 
family resources. 

These objectives merge at certain points with 
those of agriculture. In the development of a 
farm and home program consideration should be 
given to farm-home projects, such as budgeting 
and record keeping, home garden production, 
food storage, sanitary conveniences, home im- 
provement, and group projects such as community 
cannery and cold storage lockers. 

Out-of-school boys and girls appropriately 
develop projects which require planning a home, 
locating and deciding upon a farm, and investi- 
gating financial conditions for buying a farm and 
building a home. 

Supervisors and teacher trainers in agriculture 
and home economics should work together and if 
possible train students in the same centers when 
co-operative programs are possible. 

Joint programs may be evaluated in terms of 
these goals: (1) ability to recognize difficulties 
preventing satisfactory farm family living; (2) 
insight into the possibilities of achieving satisfying 
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farm family living through intelligent co-operation; 
(3) ability to discuss farm family problems ob- 
jectively; (4) ability to solve farm family problems 
co-operatively; (5) appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of each member of the family to the total 
family welfare. 


They speak the same language, P. Bostwick. 
Progressive Educ. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
26-28. 

The high school students in the Denver public 
schools in a study of their community have been 
led into a study of minority groups, city planning, 
health problems, and food. Understanding people 
in general, their needs and problems, and what is 
being done for them seemed the most interesting 
of all phases. Included in the last phase was a 
visit to the community center, housing projects, 
and talks from various people representing such 
minority groups as Negroes, Spanish-speaking 
peoples, Chinese, and Japanese. An effort was 
made to get speakers representing their own level 
of intelligence and culture and to have them speak 
on the problems of their people as they saw these. 

Following the visit, students stated their 
realization that people of different races and 
nationalities are individuals and human beings 
and that tolerance is needed by all of us. 


Supervision of teachers in training, M. O. PEACE. 
Educ. Method 21, No. 1 (Oct. 1941), pp. 18-19. 
Teaching is coming to be recognized primarily 

as a matter of guidance. The basic attitudes and 
skills needed by a teacher are those facilitating 
human personal relationships. The schools need 
normal, happy, well-adjusted, and socialized men 
and women who understand youth and the adult 
world. 

Partial answers to the questions concerning the 
prospective teacher’s fitness for teaching may be 
gained through pencil and paper tests, but more 
important and difficult to obtain is information on 
social adjustment. Such information is gained 
best through observation. Experience is neces- 
sary but is no guarantee of real benefit. 

The student preparing to teach must be led to 
realize and frankly face his needs. Much can be 
done in meeting these during college days. Extra- 
curricular activities may be quite as helpful as 
curricular. Participation in clubs, in social 
agencies and youth organizations, and having 
frequent conferences with an adviser should prove 
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helpful. Through work in the summer with a 
variety of people under a variety of circumstances 
the student may learn to guide children. 
Calling all supervisors, C. S. Bacon. Edwe. 

Method 21, No. 1 (Oct. 1941), pp. 37-40. 

The Western Electric Company’s Hawthorn 
plant revealed a fact which has a lesson for super- 
visors and teachers: that physical conditions 
cannot compare, as a means of increasing output, 
with the way people feel about their work. The 
sympathetic interview leading to the unburdening 
of pent-up anxieties, griefs, and grievances; the 
chance to use one’s own technique in placing and 
assembling parts; the freedom to move about and 
talk freely; the chance to suggest a different way; 
the feeling that they have no dictatorial boss, 
that each was essential to the welfare of all— 
these were the things which mattered most. The 
implications for the schoolroom are that human 
relations count more than techniques and devices, 
that it pays to encourage teachers to discover 
their own needs and plan ways of meeting them. 


Next steps in national policy for youth, F. W. 
REEvES. Washington, D. C.: American Youth 
Commission (Jan. 1941), 18 pp. 

While the American Youth Commission does 
not recommend any sacrifice of military training 
in order to give special vocational training in 
military corps, it does believe such training will be 
useful in postwar defense and would improve 
morale in camps. 

At this point every phase of health and physical 
fitness for the entire population deserves earnest 
attenticn. The problem extends beyond medical 
care and might include: (1) physical examina- 
tions; (2) remedial attention and care of specific 
defects; (3) food adequate in quality, abundance, 
and variety; (4) physical work or exercise; (5) 
adequate amount of sound sleep; (6) good environ- 
mental conditions; (7) recreation; and (8) health 
education for self-directed health habits. 

Both the CCC and NYA programs have given 
more attention to health than has the school. 
The latter must drastically revise its program. 
Nutrition must now be accepted as a major 
responsibility of the schools. 

Youth also faces the problem of morale or mental 
health. This also is a problem of the school for 
the solution of which federal aid and leadership 
are needed. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by Bernice L. Kunerth and Esther F. Phipard of the 
Food Economics Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The retention of the wheat vitamins in flour and 
bread, a problem of national importance, F. F. 
TispALL, S. H. Jackson, T. G. H. DRAKE, 
L.H. Newman, A. G. O. H. 
and J. Epcar. Can. Med. Assocn. J. 45, No. 2 
(Aug. 1941), pp. 101-105. 

The low intake of vitamin B, and other vitamin 
B-complex factors in Canadian diets has aroused 
interest in developing wheats containing more of 
these vitamins and in methods of milling to retain 
the nutritive value. 

Two new rust-resisting wheats, Renown and 
Regent, each containing 820 units of vitamin B; 
per pound, are being grown. The millers have a 
new method of milling that produces a flour which 
appears similar to white flour but retains from 
half to 60 per cent of the vitamin-B factors 
originally present as compared to about one-sixth 
in ordinary white flour. 

The general use of this flour might well save 
for human consumption many millions of dollars 
worth of the various vitamin B-complex factors 
which at present are being discarded in the 
milling process, and it would prove a real factor 
in improving the health of the nation.—B. L. K. 


Improving nutrition via the family budget, M. 
Haritow. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 9 
(Sept. 1941), pp. 459-463. 

The nutrition program of the Victorian Order 
of Nurses includes home visits to discuss foods 
with respect to economy and health protection. 

The families keep records of the foods they 
purchase. They are told that until they can 
buy the recommended amounts of dairy products 
they should spend one-fourth of their food money 
for milk and cheese and reduce the amount for 
meat to one-sixth. 

Mothers are encouraged to choose foods with 
the higher mineral and vitamin contents, to 
prepare some foods like baked beans, cereal 
products, soups, and cookies at home rather than 
to buy them, to buy foods in bulk rather than in 
the package, and to buy only foods in season. 

The nurses find that the personal contact 
method of teaching is an effective way of improving 
the nutritive value and reducing the cost of meals 
served in the home.—B. L. K. 


Nutrition and human welfare, J. B. Orr. Nuér. 
Abstracts & Rev. 11, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 3-11. 
The new science of nutrition does more than 

show the way to better health and improved 

physique. It affords a solution to some of our 
most difficult social and economic problems. 

Among the most important developments in 
the last 10 years are investigations to measure 
the extent of inadequate diets and their effect 
on health. It is believed that problems thus 
revealed will in the future be handled on a national, 
if not an international, scale. 

The first step should be ensuring a national food 
supply that would provide enough protective 
foods for all people. Consumption could be 
increased by adjusting prices. A temporary 
expedient might be government-controlled use of 
synthetic vitamins or mineral products. Every 
effort should be made to induce nations to adopt 
a food policy of production and distribution based 
on nutritional needs of the people.—E. F. P. 


Middle-class diets in peace and war, E. M. Wip- 
powson and B. K. Atincton. Lancet 241, 
No. 6161 (Sept. 27, 1941), pp. 361-365. 

The effect of the wartime food situation upon 
the diet of a group of middle-class English womenis 
shown by an individual dietary survey carried out 
in the spring of 1941. The food consumption of 57 
women was compared to that of 63 men and 63 
women in a similar study in 1935. Then the 
men ate about twice as much sugar and bacon, 
three times as much meat, butter, and jam, and 
five times as much cheese as the rations in the 
spring of 1941 allowed them. The women ate 
less of these foods in 1935 than did the men, but 
the quantities of all except sugar exceeded the ra- 
tioned allowance in 1941. 

The diets in 1941 contained much less of the 
scarce and expensive foods—raw fruit, unrationed 
meat, fish, and sweets—than those studied in 1935. 
However, bread and other cereals, potatoes and 
other vegetables were eaten in larger quantities. 

Consumption of milk, which was not rationed 
at the time of the study, increased from 3.3 pints 
a week in 1935 to 4.6 pints in 1941. 

The energy value of the 1941 diets was main- 
tained at the prewar level by substituting un- 
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rationed carbohydrate for rationed fat. The 
average protein and phosphorus intakes were 
about the same, but the calcium and iron values 
were higher in 1941 than in 1935. 

Because of the scarcity of raw fruit, the ascorbic 
acid intake decreased from an average of 57 mg 
in 1935 to 27 mg in 1941. Other vitamin values 
were not estimated.—E. F. P. 


Foods for defense, J. B. CANNING. J. Farm Econ. 

23, No. 4 (Nov. 1941), pp. 697-711. 

Since 1916 the production rates per capita for 
several categories of food have declined and so 
have our agricultural exports and our per capita 
consumption rates. The food lessons of long 
wars are that all belligerents run short of at least 
one major food group; food deficiencies and at- 
tending illnesses kill more people than bullets do; 
preventable illnesses along with low vitality and 
stamina, all arising from food scarcity and mal- 
distribution, slow down war effort; and in modern 
total war, efficiency in all civilian work has be- 
come as important as efficiency in the armed forces. 

To get prompt and full use of our producing 
capacity, production budgets for the principal 
food groups should be put in operation, giving 
precedence to those food groups most likely to 
be needed on short notice and those that promise 
the quickest big returns. 

The capacity for using a better diet will come 
as a result of (1) increasing the wages of the lower 
income groups through employment in defense 
activities and (2) increasing the size of the Army 
where the per capita food consumption is far 
above the national average. 

The prices of food could be held within the 
purchasing power by setting minimum guaranteed 
unit returns to farmers and maintaining stocks 
that can be bought and sold as necessary.— 
B. L. K. 


Comparative costs of vitamin C in fresh and 
commercially canned fruit and vegetable juices, 
A. D. Hotmes, M. G. Piccort, and F. Tripp. 
New Engl. J. Med. 225, No. 2 (July 10, 1941), 
pp. 68-73. 

Cost of vitamin C from fresh and commercially 
canned fruit and vegetable juices purchased in 
Boston and vicinity varies. Vitamin-C content 
of the juices was determined by titration. 

Fresh fruits analyzed included 5 Florida, 1 
California, and 1 unknown brand of oranges, 
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Texas and Florida grapefruit, and California 
lemons. Price range for oranges was 17 to 50 
cents per dozen; for grapefruit, 5 to 8 cents 
apiece; and for lemons, 40 cents per dozen. 

The amounts of juice needed and the cost to 
supply 50 mg of vitamin C were: 


cc cost 

Canned orange juice........... 125 2.7¢ 
Canned grapefruit juice........ 167 3.1 
Fresh orange juice............. 116 3.7 
Fresh grapefruit juice.......... 106 4.6 
Canned tomato juice........... 368 6.3 
Fresh lemon juice.............. 107 7.0 
Canned lemon juice............ 151 8.6 
Canned pineapple juice......... 568 13.0 
—B. L. K 


International contrasts in food consumption, 
M. K. BENNETT. Geographical Rev. 31, No. 3 
(July 1941), pp. 365-376. 

In a study made of the foodstuffs used by 
people of different nations of the world, the foods 
were divided into 2 groups: (1) cereal and starchy 
roots and tubers and (2) all others whether of 
vegetable or animal origin. The proportion of 
the total calories derived from cereals and potatoes 
ranged from 30 to 90 per cent in the different 
nations. 

This group supplied 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total calories in the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Sweden, United States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand; 40 to 50 per cent in the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Austria, and 
Finland; from 50 to 60 per cent in Eire, France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Argentina, and Uruguay; 60 to 70 per cent in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, and probably all 
of the countries of South and Central America, 
except Argentina and Uruguay. 

Eastern Europe, Northern Africa, and Japan 
depend on these foods to the extent of 70 to 80 
per cent of the calories; Asia gets 80 to 90 per cent 
of its total food calories from this group. 

“Diets composed of more than 70 per cent of 
cereal-potato calories are very likely indeed to 
be qualitatively inadequate, in some degree or 
other damaging to the human organism.” About 
1500 million or three-fourths of the people of the 
world depend on cereals and potatoes for at least 
70 per cent of their food calories, and it is quite 
probable that these diets are deficient in many of 
the protective foods.—B. L. K. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The oral manifestations of vitamin deficiencies, L. A. 
RosENBLUM and N. Jouuirre. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 117, No. 26 (Dec. 27, 1941), pp. 2245- 
2248. 

A case is reported of a young woman suffering from 
a deficiency of vitamin Bg (pyridoxine). Magenta 
color and soreness of the tongue were not relieved by 
adding nicotinic acid, thiamin, vitamin A, or ascorbic 
acid to the diet, but the tongue rapidly returned to 
normal when vitamin Bg was given. 

Evidence is also presented that some factor of the 
vitamin B-complex other than Bg, riboflavin, or 
nicotinic acid is necessary to cure stomatitis. 

This factor (or factors) is present in the B-complex 
and may be one of the less well-known fractions not 
yet isolated and synthesized and, therefore, not yet 
studied in human nutrition. 


Absorption experiments with vitamin A, G. A. 
Le Pace and L. B. Petr. J. Biol. Chem. 141, 
No. 3 (Dec. 1941), pp. 747-761. 

Young men from 20 to 30 years of age served as 
subjects for a study of the absorption and excretion 
of vitamin A. It was found that from 88 to 96 per 
cent of the vitamin A ingested could not be ac- 
counted for in blood or feces in the form of the 
vitamin. 

However, after the men took large doses of vita- 
min A, a substance was found in both blood and 
feces which appeared to be an oxidation product 
closely related to vitamin A. 

The normal value of each of three subjects was 
54, 47.5, and 70 IU per 100 ml of blood plasma. 


The excretion of vitamin A in urine, N. R. LawriE, 
T. Moore, and K. R. RayacopaL. Biochem. J. 
35, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 825-836. 

The normal healthy dog was found to excrete 
vitamin A in the urine; none was excreted by the 
rat under any of the conditions studied. Vitamin A 
was found to be present in the urine of human sub- 
jects in some pathological conditions, especially 
pneumonia and chronic nephritis. 

The excretion of the fat-soluble vitamin A in the 
urine appears to be a highly selective process, and 
the presence of protein in the urine increases its 
ability to take up vitamin A. No traces of vita- 
min D could be detected in the urine even after 
massive doses had been taken. 


Dark adaptometer and blood vitamin A measure- 
ments in a North Carolina nutrition survey, M. 
E. YARBROUGH and W. J. Dann. J. Nuér. 22, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1941), pp. 597-607. 

A study was made of the state of nutrition of the 
population of a typical rural mill village in North 
Carolina. 

Comparisons were made of the dark adaptation 
test and vitamin A and carotene in the blood of 154 
subjects. The blood carotene and vitamin-A 
levels were found to be somewhat lower than those 
reported by other workers for groups of normal 
individuals. No correlation was found between 
the blood levels and the visual threshold readings 
obtained with the dark adaptometer. 

It is concluded that a single measurement with 
the dark adaptometer is not reliable for detecting 
mild deficiencies of vitamin A. The level of vita- 
min A in the blood was considered to be the most 
promising single test for determining the state of 
vitamin-A nutrition. 


Vitamin A in blood and its relation to body re- 
serves, P. C. LEonc. Biochem. J. 36, No. 7 
(July 1941), pp. 806-812. 

The relation of the level of vitamin A in the blood 
to the amount in the body reserves of puppies was 
studied. Vitamin-A concentrates free from caro- 
tene were used in addition to the basal diet so that 
the problem of conversion of carotene to vitamin 
A was not a factor. 

During the period the dogs were receiving high 
doses of vitamin A, the amount in the blood rose 
gradually and was proportional to the intake. 

As soon as the vitamin-A supplements were 
stopped, the level of vitamin A in the blood began 
to fall; and after 6 months on the vitamin-A-free 
diet, no vitamin A could be detected in the blood. 
However, no signs of vitamin-A deficiency were 
observed for the next 10 months; weight was 
maintained and general health was excellent. 

It is concluded that the blood content of vitamin 
A is proportional to the intake but that a “low” 
level cannot be considered as a definite sign of 
depleted reserves of the vitamin. 


The effect of fortifying the infants’ diet with a 
cereal enriched by iron, calcium, and vitamin 
B,, M. L. Buatr, E. Harris, H. Jacoss, and 
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M. Zeutps. Arch. Pediat. 568, No. 11 (Nov. 

1941), pp. 694-705. 

Farina which had been enriched with iron, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and wheat germ was added to 
the usual milk diet of 81 normal infants from birth 
to six months of age. A similar group of infants 
received ordinary farina and served as controls. 

The infants receiving the enriched farina showed 
significantly greater increases in weight and in red 
blood count than the control group. There was 
also a trend to greater height increases in the group 
receiving enriched cereal. 


A riboflavin excretion test as a measure of ribo- 
flavin deficiency in man, V. A. Najjar and L. E. 
Hott, Jr. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 69, No. 
5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 476-481. 

When a healthy young man was kept on a ribo- 
flavin-free diet, the flavin excretion fell to zero on 
the sixteenth day but no symptoms of aribofla- 
vinosis developed even though the diet was con- 
tinued for another two weeks. The amount of 
riboflavin excreted in the urine is, therefore, not a 
reliable test for ariboflavinosis. 

A suitable test was developed which was found 
to correlate closely with clinical riboflavin defi- 
ciency. Urine was collected for half-hourly and 
then for hourly periods for four hours after intra- 
venous injection of 1 mg of riboflavin. Healthy 
subjects showed a marked excretion of riboflavin 
in the first half-hour and retained from 32 to 72 
per cent of the amount ingested. 

Subjects with riboflavin deficiency excreted 
much less of the vitamin. From 81 to 93 per cent 
of the dose was retained in the body. 


The effects of biotin upon fat synthesis and metab- 
olism, G. Gavin and E.W. McHenry. J. Biol. 
Chem. 141, No. 2 (Nov. 1941), pp. 619-625. 
When biotin was fed to rats which had been 

depleted of B vitamins and then given supplements 

of thiamin, riboflavin, pyridoxine, and pantothenic 
acid, fatty livers were produced. The fatty livers 
were found to be high in their cholesterol content. 

If lipocaic, inositol, or egg white was fed at the 
same time as the biotin, there was no effect of 
producing fatty livers. 


Prevention of dental caries by massive doses of 
vitamin D, R. H. Bropsxy, B. Scuick, and H. 
Wo.itmer. Am. J. Diseases Children 62, No. 6 
(Dec. 1941), pp. 1183-1187. 

A group of 101 children from 2 to 16 years of age 
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living in a hospital for tuberculosis were examined 
for dental caries. At the beginning of the study, 
caries incidence was high and was approximately 
4 per child. 

The children were divided into three groups of 
about equal numbers. The control group con- 
tinued on the regular diet for 11 months, and dur- 
ing that time the cavities averaged 1.18 per child. 

The second group received a supplement of a 
high dose of vitamin D with vitamin A; the cavi- 
ties incidence was 0.39 per child. 

A third group received a massive dose of vitamin 
D, and the cavities were 0.17 per child. The 
additional vitamin D had no toxic effects and 
appeared to have marked effect in reducing the 
incidence of caries over the period of study. 


The utilization of the calcium of cauliflower and 
broccoli, M. L. Frycxe. J. Nutr. 22, No. 5 
(Nov. 1941), pp. 477-482. 

The calcium of broccoli and cauliflower were 
found to be less available than the calcium of milk 
for growth and body storage of calcium by young 
rats. Oxalic acid present in the vegetables, as 
well as the fiber content, was believed to be the 
cause of the poor utilization of the calcium from 
broccoli and cauliflower. 


The influence of prenatal diet on the mother and 
child, J. H. Esss, F. F. Tispart, and W. A. 
Scott. J. Nutr. 22, No. 5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 
515-526. 

The diets of 400 women with low incomes were 
studied in order to determine the effect of poor and 
good prenatal diets on the outcome of pregnancy 
and condition of the infant during his first months. 

One group of women who were found to be on a 
poor diet were left as controls. A second group 
with poor diets received additional milk, eggs, 
fruit, and vegetables during the last 3 or 4 months 
of pregnancy. A third group were found to have 
moderately good diets and could afford to buy 
sufficient food, and these were given detailed 
advice on their diet. 

The mothers in the groups receiving additional 
foods proved to be a better obstetrical risk. The 
average duration of labor was 5 hours shorter than 
in the poor-diet group; there was a marked im- 
provement in general mental attitude and many 
lost their minor aches and pains. 

The incidence of anemia, stillbirths, miscar- 
riages, and premature births was much higher in 


the poor-diet group. 
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The average amount of hemoglobin in the blood 
at the time of delivery was higher for those in the 
good-diet groups; the amount of vitamin C in the 
blood was found to be proportional to the vitamin 
C obtained from using citrus fruit and tomatoes. 
Phosphatase was lower in the blood of the mothers 
on the better diets, indicating that these mothers 
were better able to provide for new bone in the 
developing fetus. 

The progress of the babies born to the mothers 
in the study is being followed; so far 250 babies 
have been followed to the age of 6 months. The 
incidence of illness, and the number of deaths 
resulting from these illnesses were many times 
greater in the babies born to mothers in the poor- 
diet group. 

While many factors are concerned in the success- 
ful outcome of pregnancy, this study presents 
striking evidence of the influence of diet on the 
health of mother and child. 


Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. 
XXVIII. The lactation-promoting properties 
of cystine when added to casein diets, B. SURE. 
J. Nutr. 22, No. 5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 491-497. 
When casein was included as 18 per cent of the 

diets of rats, the requirements for lactation were 
not met. An additional 0.2 per cent of cystine 
markedly improved the lactation-promoting prop- 
erties of the diet. However, since methionine 
can be converted to cystine, it is probable that 
similar favorable results on lactation would be 
obtained by adding methionine to casein diets. 


Digestibility and biological value of whole wheat 
breads as compared with white bread, J. R. 
Murti, M. E. MArsHALL, and C. D. Kocna- 
KIAN. J. Nuir. 22, No. 6 (Dec. 1941), pp. 
573-588. 

Three whole-wheat breads and one whole-wheat 
cereal were compared with 3 white breads using 
10 healthy young men, whose average age was 29 
years, as subjects. 

The biological value of the proteins of the 
breads was compared with that of egg proteins as 
100 per cent. On this basis the biological values 
were as follows: whole-wheat cereal biscuit, 81.6; 
whole-wheat bread containing 5 per cent nonfat 
milk solids, 77.8; “‘peeled wheat” bread (only the 
thin epidermis of the wheat berry was removed) 
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eaten with extra B vitamins, 79.6; same bread 
baked with high-vitamin yeast, 81.0; the same 
bread with ordinary yeast, 77.9; white bread eaten 
with the same extra B vitamins as with the “peeled 
wheat” bread, 75.3; similar white bread with no 
extra B vitamins, 74.6; white bread containing 5 
per cent nonfat milk solids baked with high-vita- 
min yeast, 79.8. 

The whole-wheat breads gave lower true digest- 
ibility values for protein than the white but pro- 
duced higher biological values. Eating extra 
B-complex vitamins or making bread with “high- 
vitamin” yeast improved the biological value of 
the proteins. 


Apparent digestibility of carbohydrates, fats, and 
“indigestible residue” in whole wheat and white 
breads, R. R. Seatocx, D. H. BAsrINskI, and 
J. R. Muri. J. Nutr. 22, No. 6 (Dec. 1941), 
pp. 589-596. 

In continuation of the preceding experiment the 
effect of white and whole-wheat breads and 
shredded wheat on the apparent digestibility of the 
bread nutrients was studied for 10 men. 

No significant difference was found in the results 
obtained with the different breads. It was, there- 
fore, concluded that when calories in the diet are 
adequate to maintain weight, the carbohydrate and 
fat of the whole-wheat products are as well di- 
gested and absorbed as from white breads. 


Influence of diet on the uric acid excretion of young 
children, J. E. Hawks and G. Everson. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 62, No. 5 (Nov. 1941), pp- 
955-966. 

The effect of changes in the protein and calorie 
content of the diet on the amount of uric acid 
excreted by children from 3 to 4 years of age was 
studied. Increased intake of protein caused 
increased excretion of uric acid even though the 
intake of purine-containing foods was not in- 
creased; this indicates the probable synthesis of 
purines during growth and an excretion of the 
excess. 

Increased calorie intake caused a decrease in the 
amount of uric acid eliminated. 

Study of the growth rate of the children indi- 
cated that 3 gm of protein per kg of body weight 
may not be sufficient for optimum growth and 
protein storage. 


From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


“Nazi Poison,” booklet No. 8 in the Democracy 
in Action series of the Council for Democracy, is 
an excellent source of factual material with which 
to combat anti-Semitism, most common of Ameri- 
can prejudices. No matter what a_person’s 
vocation, she can do yeoman service to democracy 
by helping to substitute truth for generally believed 
falsehoods about a people who make up 3.69 per 
cent of the U. S. population. An interestingly 
and vigorously written publication. Chairman of 
the Council for Democracy is Raymond Gram 
Swing, well-known radio commentator. On the 
board of directors are such men as Lyman Bryson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; William 
Y. Elliott of Harvard; M. L. Wilson of the U. S. 
Extension Service. The Council’s address is 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Price 10 cents. 


Food Charts. Black bars on tan cards make 
graphic the comparative nutritive value of various 
foods, in a set of 12 being sold for 50 cents by the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. Mineral and vita- 
min values of low-cost foods and those often 
available as surplus commodities are presented 
in a form useful as a teaching aid. The set is a 
revision of charts first published in 1940. 


A Raw Carrot Party is the subject of Lesson I 
of the 25-page booklet “Vegetables to Help Us 
Grow” which recently came from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is a nutrition unit for the first, second, 
and third grades of the elementary school. 
Authors are the late Mary Swartz Rose and 
Bertlyn Bosley, research assistant in nutrition. 
Objective of the carrot party is to get the child 
interested in eating raw vegetables by letting him 
prepare them for eating and then taste them. 
Among other lessons are “How to Eat Raw Vege- 
tables,” “Carrot Tops Are Good to Eat,” “Raw 
Vegetable Sandwiches.” The booklet is planned 
for use of the teacher who has had no training in 
nutrition, in a classroom without special equip- 
ment. It has been used in several New York 
City schools. Price 35 cents. 


“Fabrics” is the name of a newly revised booklet 
of the Household Finance Corporation’s Better 
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Buymanship series. It gives shoppers’ tests for 
quality, tells what to expect from the different 
fabrics and how to care for them, explains weaves, 
and the typical fabric finishes. 2} cents. House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


“Coat Making at Home” is the title of an excel- 
lent new 27-page booklet by Margaret Smith of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. The subtitle is 
“To give a home-made coat a professional look.” 
It gives clear, step-by-step directions and has 
many photographs to illustrate them. The last 
page discusses remodeling a coat. Free. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, No. 1894. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“Poultry Cooking,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1888, 
is another helpful, beautifully illustrated free 
USDA publication, written by Lucy B. Alexander. 


Food and Drug Administration. A 24-page, 
10-cent publication, “The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration,” sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., gives in terse, 
interesting style the plan of organization and 
ways of going about enforcing the five statutes of 
its field of activity. 


Teacher Shortage. In 39 states there is a 
shortage of teachers, according to a nation-wide 
survey just completed by Vocational Trends, a 
Science Research Associates publication. It’s 
the elementary schools, however, that are in the 
worst situation. In high schools there seems to be 
no great lack of teachers of social science, English, 
history, and foreign languages. On this level, 
the greatest need is for persons who can teach such 
specialized courses as home economics, industrial 
arts, commercial subjects. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. A 
selected and annotated list of teaching helps under 
this name has been mimeographed by the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and is being 
sold for 70 cents. It was compiled by Martha C. 
Crigler, librarian of the Laboratory, and is a 
helpful list for the teacher who can evaluate 
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materials. Some booklets are frankly advertising 
material yet have considerable value for teachers. 
The three pages of publications on foods, for in- 
stance, list a booklet on the composition and 
action of baking powder put out by a baking 
powder manufacturer, a Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics bulletin on diets, an AAA explanation of 
the stamp plan for feeding the needy, a life 
insurance company’s booklet on the family food 
supply, Better Buymanship booklets, Better 
Business publications, issues of Building America, 
and Public Affairs pamphlets. 


Visual Aids. The Visual Aids Service of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., has a 14-page mimeographed com- 
pilation of “Visual and Teaching Aids for Health 
Education,” which may be secured for 25 cents. 
Among the categories are dental health, mental 
hygiene, nurses and nursing, nutrition, posture, 
social hygiene. The material was collected by 
Dr. Lili Heimers. 


Film Listing. Films on health and nutrition, 
on home economics and family life education, on 
human relations, science, economics and the social 
sciences, and on vocational guidance are listed 
in 22 mimeographed pages sent out in December by 
the New York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York City. 

Most are 16mm sound films. Rental runs from 
$2 a week for some single reels such as “Man 
Against Microbe” to $7.50 a day for 3-reel his- 
torical sketches, such as “Frontier Woman,” 
produced by the Yale University Press Service. 

On the home economics list are “And So They 
Live” and “The Children Must Learn,” two docu- 
mentary films showing the family relationships, 
housing, and diet of marginal rural families; and 
“Cradle Song,”’ which shows dangers in possessive 
devotion to a child. 


The CCC, NYA, and Public Schools. In a 79- 
page pamphlet, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion presents its arguments for discontinuing the 
CCC and NYA as separate youth agencies and 
transferring their functions as agencies of voca- 
tional training, general education, and guidance 
to state and local educational agencies. Federal 
funds for student aid should be given to the U. S. 
Office of Education for distribution to schools, 
colleges, and universities rather than to the NYA, 
the Commission believes. There is no criticism 


of the personnel of these two youth agencies, 
but rather of the federal government’s operating 
and controlling educational programs. Title, 
“The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Public Schools.” 
Price, 25 cents. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


“How to Buy Life Insurance.” “Buy your in- 
surance; don’t wait to have it sold to you. Shop 
around,” urges Maxwell Stewart in a recent 10- 
cent Public Affairs Pamphlet, which may be or- 
dered from the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Eight 
other suggestions for prospective buyers are listed 
along with a discussion of the different types of 
insurance, how much to carry, and other questions 
commonly asked. 


Getting Informed about Our American Allies. 
Interested in Latin-American culture? In the 
music, or the cookery, the art, the social conditions 
of peoples to the south of us? You can get excel- 
lent reading lists from Mary N. Winslow, adviser 
for civic projects in the Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. She will also give suggestions 
for programs adaptable to almost any type or- 
ganization. 


NYA Hospital Work Projects. The home eco- 
nomics education service of the U. S. Office of 
Education has prepared a 16-page mimeographed 
outline “Education and Training for NYA Workers 
Employed on Hospital Projects.”” Objectives of 
the training include helping the person to do a 
good job and possibly to prepare herself for per- 
manent employment, to give her personal health, 
to show her how to care for the sick in her own 
home, and to uncover aptitudes. 


“Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty” is the 
title of a 25-cent handbook published by the 
National Maternal and Child Health Council, 
1710 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. It 
aims to help those wishing to do community work 
in nutrition. The Council has also prepared a 
free outline of readings on “Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies,” a list of posters and other 
graphic materials for use in maternal and child 
health teaching, and a list of motion picture films 
on the subject. 


News Notes... 


GENERAL 


Uncle Sam Wants Home Economists. Uncle 

Sam needs home economists trained in practically 
every field and needs them badly. No written 
examination will be given; but all applicants will 
be rated on their education and their experi- 
ence. Vacancies are in such departments as the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, Office of Education, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and pay is from $2,600 to 
$5,000. Applications for the positions must be 
filed with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Commission representatives 
at first- and second-class post offices can give 
information as to requirements and application 
forms. 
Dietitians Trained. To meet national emer- 
gency needs for dietitians the Presbyterian, 
Montefiore, and U. S. Marine hospitals will give 
a refresher course July 6 to August 15, which will 
carry master’s degree credits in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Applications must be made 
before May 1, as appointments will be announced 
May 15. Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan of Teachers 
College will answer all queries as to the course. 


ALABAMA 


University of Alabama. As an outgrowth of the 
State Conference on Consumer Education called 
by the School of Home Economics in November, 
the Tuscaloosa Consumer Council was organized 
December 17 with Henrietta Thompson as 
president. 

The Caroline Hunt Club will again sponsor the 
annual Home Economics Day when the School of 
Home Economics serves as hostess to high school 
students of the state and to friends of the program. 

The students of the dietetics class are attempting 
to bring nutrition information to the attention of 
every woman on the campus through interviews. 

Dr. E. Neige Todhunter is teaching a Red Cross 
nutrition course to students and staff members 
who have signed for work of this type. She also is 
giving a refresher course to home economics 
graduates in the community and county who want 
to be brought up to date on nutrition informatien 
so that they in turn may teach nutrition courses 
to the general public. 


Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, who was granted an 
honorary LL.D. by the University last May, is 
vice-president of the southeast central region of 
the AAUW, which will hold a meeting at the 
University in April. Nutrition and consumer 
problems will be discussed. 

Following our entrance into the war on Decem- 
ber 8 and evidence of considerable tension among 
the University students, the president appointed 
a committee to help improve student morale. To 
help relieve the tension Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson 
of the department of family life with other faculty 
members and students then worked out a plan for 
small group meetings with women students to talk 
over their anxieties and to help them see what part 
they could have in the present world crisis. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, in response to re- 
quests from students, is teaching a five-week 
course on Care of Children in Time of Emergency. 

New staff members this year include Dr. E. 
Neige Todhunter, a native of New Zealand, 
formerly on the staff of the State College of 
Washington, as head of the department of nutri- 
tion; and Mrs. Florence Gardner Farish, formerly 
an Alabama home demonstration agent and an 
FSA worker in Texas, as instructor in foods. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
joint annual meeting on November 14 in Phoenix 
with the Arizona Education Association opened 
with a luncheon at the Hotel Westward Ho at 
which Jean Stewart, state home demonstration 
leader, spoke on “Arizona’s Agricultural Defense 
Program.” 

The afternoon session included talks on “The 
Consumer in Defense” by Inez La Bossier of the 
Office of Price Administration and reports by 
Frances McKennon of the State Board of Health: 
B. Eleanor Johnson of the University of Arizona; 
Mrs. Eva Scully, supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion in Arizona; and Ruth Kruger of the Central 
Arizona Light and Power Company. 

Student Clubs. High school student clubs in 
southeastern Arizona held their first district 
meeting in Tombstone on December 6. 

Arizona State Teachers College. The new 
building to house the Nursery School and serve 
as a home management house is nearing comple- 
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tion. The Nursery School wing has been in use 
since October 13. Esther Brewer is the School’s 
director. 

Gila Junior College. Elizabeth Sherwood is 
teaching a 15-week nutrition-for-defense course 
for women of the community. 

University of Arizona. Gladys Stratton, on six 
months’ leave from the University of Connecticut, 
was a December visitor. 

Refresher Course in Nutrition. About 75 
home economists of the Salt River Valley met two 
nights a week for three weeks in January for a 
refresher course in nutrition sponsored by the state 
nutrition committee. Frances McKennon, the 
new nutrition consultant in the State Department 
of Health, was the instructor. 


ARKANSAS 


Extension Service. Harriet B. King. home 
demonstration agent in Washington County, who 
is rounding out 26 years with the Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service, received national recognition at 
the annual convention of Epsilon Sigma Phi 
Fraternity in Chicago in November for her out- 
standing work in the home demonstration field. 

Hands-Across-the-Sea Program. The Arkansas 
Council of Home Demonstration Clubs turned over 
to the Red Cross for shipment 21,826 colorful 
cotton garments to brighten the lives of children 
in European countries. The extension specialist 
in clothing and household arts prepared the plans 
for the program and the instructions. 

Farm Security Administration. Realizing the 
importance of food, utensils, and skill in achieving 
the first goal of the Food-for-Freedom program— 
that all families of America be well-fed—FSA 
families in Arkansas are including in their plans 
sufficient kitchen equipment and dishes to prepare 
and serve good, attractive meals. 

Because of the need for home improvement 
among FSA families, a sheet to check both home 
and farmstead has been worked out. 

Student Clubs. Club mectings have been held 
in each of the six districts in Arkansas with 4,000 
high school and college girls attending. More 
student planning and participation was evident. 
Outstanding program features were a panel dis- 
cussion on national defense and a skit on the 
summer camp used last summer to train leaders. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The “Workshop Conference on Wartime Activi- 
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ties’ on February 14 at the Middletown High 
School and Long Lane Farm for Girls included 
4 groups: general home economics; clothing and 
textiles; foods—cooking and nutrition; and school 
lunch and cafeteria management. 

Three work programs of the Association are re- 
ceiving special emphasis: (1) a poll to increase 
membership and to see how the Association can 
better serve home economists in the state; (2) 
promotion of a loan fund for home economics 
college students; and (3) evaluation of commercial 
educational materials in accordance with the 
check list formulated by the AHEA’s committee 
on the educational use of commercial materials. 

State Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment recently sponsored the making of a colored 
motion picture film depicting the instruction and 
duties of girls enrolled in the food trades depart- 
ment of the State Trade Schools. It may be 
borrowed without charge from the Bureau of 
Vocational Education, Room 315, State Office 
Building, Hartford. 

Connecticut College. Dr. Margaret S. Chanev 
is chairman of the committee on nutrition courses 
for laymen in New London County. 

The course in nutrition required of all freshmen 
will be expanded to meet requirements of the Red 
Cross Nutrition Course for those who wish a 
certificate. 

St. Joseph College. Katherine Nugent is con- 
ducting a 20-hour course in nutrition for the 
Hartford Chapter of the Red Cross. 

University of Connecticut. Lillis Knappen- 
berger, who was on leave the first semester, re- 
turned in February. During her absence, Rose 
Smith Morris was in charge of the Nursery School. 

Hartford. On October 5, Sylvia Lippman of the 
Bulkeley High School was married to Raymond 
H. Dragat. 

Miriam P. Healy of the Northeast Junior High 
School and Richard M. Story were married in 
Hartford on December 27. 

Nutrition Committee. The Hartford nutrition 
committee has planned a comprehensive nutrition 
program. 

One subcommittee, working with the WPA 
Visual Aids in Health Project at the Board of 
Health, has prepared a clever device to aid home- 
makers in getting better returns for their food 
money. Posters on breakfasts and lunches have 
been planned especially for office workers. 
Another subcommittee has evaluated lunches 
chosen by workers in defense factories and has 
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made educational material available to these 
employees. 

The Board of Education has asked members of 
the nutrition committee to assist in setting up a 
program of nutrition education in the schools. 

One major activity of the committee has been 
establishing standard Red Cross nutrition courses 
in co-operation with the local chapter. 

Waterbury. In November Mrs. E. J. Real took 
over the management of the Wilby High School 
cafeteria upon the marriage of Mary Murphy. 

Home Economics Club. Volunteers among 
Club members engaged in nutrition work are to 
act as instructors in courses on nutrition and 
canteen work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The nutrition committee of the District, 
an outgrowth of the social welfare and public 
health section and sponsored jointly by the 
Association and the D. C. Dietetic Association, 
has been reorganized and given official status by 
the voluntary participation division of civilian 
defense of the District. 

Members of the Association are co-operating 
with the civilian defense emergency feeding units 
and with the Red Cross in its canteen and nutrition 
courses. 

Homemakers’ Section. The January meeting 
was a round-table discussion at which members 
told how they are participating in defense work. 

HEWIB’s Section. Mary Mason has been 
appointed assistant chief air raid warden in charge 
of women’s participation in civilian defense in 
the Distict of Columbia. Other HEWIB’s are 
serving as deputy emergency feeding unit wardens 
and giving instruction in various areas. 

Elementary and Secondary Teachers’ Section. 
The section was in charge of the Association’s 
February program at which J. Ernestine Becker 
of Johns Hopkins University spoke on “The 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition.” 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. ‘Better 
Family Living for Defense” was the theme of the 
district meetings held simultaneously in five 
Georgia cities on November 1. Local chairmen 
planned and executed the programs. “The 
Family,” “Nutritional Needs and Ways to Meet 
Them,” and “What Research Has Taught Us” 
were discussed by specially selected speakers. 
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At each meeting the reorganization of the 
Georgia Association along the lines of the AHEA 
was discussed. 

The annual meeting of the Association is 
scheduled to be held in Atlanta the week end of 
March 7. 

Student Clubs. “Education for a Strong 
America” was the theme of a program presented 
over Station WATL by home economics clubs in 
Atlanta in observance of American Education 
Week. 

Georgia’s Nutrition Council. Forty-one pro- 
fessional and lay organizations are pooling informa- 
tion, enthusiasm, and energies toward making 
Georgia nutrition conscious and raising nutri- 
tional standards within the state. County nutri- 
tion committees are functioning in a majority of 
the state’s 159 counties with the realization that 
never before have dietitians, home economists, 
nurses, and others working for the general welfare 
had such an opportunity to help make people 
aware of the relation of proper food habits to 
general well-being. 

Lurline Collier, state chairman of the Nutrition 
Council, has perfected a smooth-running mecha- 
nism which reaches into the remotest parts of 
the state. 

Extension Service. Georgia home demonstra- 
tion agents and representatives of some 17 other 
Georgia agencies met under direction of Lurline 
Collier in Athens to discuss an all-out training 
program for Georgia home defense activities. 
Mary Elizabeth Judy from the Office of Civilian 
Defense and Mrs. Lily May Kirkland of the 
American Red Cross were the leaders. 

National Youth Administration. Elizabeth 
Mayes, state supervisor of home economics, and 
Eleanor Pryor, supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion for NYA workers, conducted a 3-day training 
conference in Atlanta in November for all teachers 
employed by the vocational division of the State 
Department of Education to instruct girls on NYA 
projects. Letitia Walsh of the U. S. Office of 
Education assisted. 

Work Projects Administration. Recipe books 
compiled by a group of regional home economists 
and featuring adequate school lunch menus from 
surplus commodities have been distributed to WPA 
project managers. Recipes are planned for from 
30 to 50 servings. 

Eighty groups of WPA workers, numbering 
1603 persons, have enrolled in the standard Red 
Cross First-Aid Course. 
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IDAHO 


State Department of Education. Bessie Dillon, 


who had taught homemaking in Idaho for 12 
years, died December 30 in Long Beach, California. 


ILLINOIS 

Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association now has a membership of 904 as com- 
pared to last year’s total of 868. 

A state directory of home-economics-trained 
women is soon to be printed. 

University of Illinois. Katharine McFarland 
Ansley is now Mrs. W. H. Alderman. Her ad- 
dress after April 1 will be 1380 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Farm Security Administration. The FSA 
county home management supervisor has the task 
of helping FSA farm families improve their nutri- 
tion by better programs for food production, 
food preservation, and food storage. Food pro- 
duction includes not only meat, eggs, and dairy 
products for family consumption but the planting 
and cultivation of a garden large enough to provide 
a variety of vegetables for summer use as well as 
for canning and storage for winter use. Garden- 
seed companies have co-operated with FSA bor- 
rowers by packaging assortments of certified seed 
that may be purchased from local merchants 
throughout the state. 

FSA families own, or have the use of, pressure 
cookers for the canning of nonacid foods. Since 
the homemakers are continually striving to in- 
crease their canning records and a large supply 
of fruit jars is needed, FSA families have found 
that by pooling their funds and giving a large 
order for jars to a local merchant a considerable 
saving can be made. 

Throughout southern Illinois, where few houses 
have basements or cellars and the problem of food 
storage space is acute, it has been found that a 
suitable storage cellar or cave can be constructed at 
a relatively low cost by using materials at hand. 
Through self-help groups and the exchange of 
labor between families such storage cellars have 
been constructed on the farms of FSA borrowers. 


INDIANA 

Lake County Home Economics Association. 
At the fall organization meeting of the 54 home 
economics teachers of Lake County speakers in- 
cluded Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
AHEA; and Ruth Schooler, supervisor of home 
economics in Gary. 
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Ball State Teachers College. A conference for 
vocational home economics teachers of the north- 
eastern district of the state is scheduled tobe held 
at the College on February 28, as part of the ex- 
tended home economics program. State and 
district supervisors of home economics education, 
a county superintendent, and teachers will lead 
the discussions. 

A class in nutrition and renovation of clothing 
is being taught by advanced senior girls for young 
mothers reached by the Salvation Army. 

Indiana Central College. Students in the gen- 
eral home economics class who are preparing to 
teach in elementary grades gave a Christmas 
party for underprivileged children. A useful gift 
and a toy was given to each child. 

Ida Mae Good is teaching in School No. 69 in 
Indianapolis, Aileene Brazeal is in the Westland 
High School, and Waveline Babbitt is teaching in 
the Harford School for Girls in West Africa. 

Indiana State Teachers College. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Informative Labeling and Grading 
of Consumer Goods” was led by Mrs. Bonnie 
Barrick at the Institute for Teachers from Ver- 
million, Parke, Vigo, Clay, Fountain, and Hend- 
ricks counties. A teacher from each county 
participated in the discussion. Illustrative mate- 
rial on informative labeling and grading was 
displayed. 

Twenty-five women have enrolled in an adult 
class in clothing problems, of which Madelyn 
Crawford is instructor. 

Adult classes in Food Selection and Consumer 
Buying are to be offered during the school year for 
adults in the community. 

The class in Consumer-Buying Problems is 
making a study of graded and informative labels 
that are being used on commodities in several 
counties. Check sheets for evaluating labels on 
foods, textiles, drugs, and cosmetics were sent to 
home economics classes in 80 schools. Students 
were asked to collect graded informative labels 
and send them to the class committee. 

A panel discussion on “Food for Health” was 
conducted by Mrs. Barrick and Mrs. Anna Lee 
before the Montrose PTA. Posters were displayed 
to create interest among the audience of 150 
parents and teachers. 

Extension Service. Farm and Home Week was 
held at Purdue University from January 12 to 16. 

The morning business meeting of the Indiana 
Home Economics Association on January 15 was 
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followed by a luncheon in the Purdue Memorial 
Union Building at which F. B. Knight of Purdue 
University spoke. About 1200 attended. 

Following luncheon, the group adjourned to the 
Music Hall, where Mary I. Barber, expert food 
consultant to the Secretary of War, discussed 
“Feeding Our Boys.” 


IOWA 


State Department of Education. Five district 
conferences in which 900 homemaking teachers 
were invited to participate were scheduled for 
January, February, and March. Objectives were 
to discuss the role of the homemaking teacher in 
the national emergency and to make plans for 
further study on the state curriculum program 
started last year. 

Iowa State College. Lenore Sullivan is a mem- 
ber of the committee headed by Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, that is working on the revision of the 
Navy Cookbook. 

Mary Hester is on leave for the rest of the year 
to conduct for the United Service Organization ip 
Omaha a recreational program and one in arts 
and crafts for wives and children of men in in- 
dustries. 

The Davis family, originated and “aired” weekly 
over station WOI by members of the child de- 
velopment department, is fitting its way of life 
to present-day conditions. Titles of recent ten- 
minute visits with the family have included: 
“What Is Your Wartime Philosophy,” “Should 
Children Buy Defense Stamps,” “Menu-planning 
for Defense,” “Economizing on Christmas,” and 
“Bob Hates the Germans.” 

Home economics education majors in small 
groups, accompanied by a staff member, are mak- 
ing half-day visits to 27 schools in outlying 
distnets to observe teaching methods. The plan 
also permits a follow-up on new teachers. 

Mattie Pattison discussed “Developing a Pro- 
gram Which Meets Needs in Family Living” at 
the Boston meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in December. 

Twelve hundred undergraduate students joined 
the Home Economics Club during the annual 
membership drive. During the fall quarter, the 
Club council sponsored a nutritional check-up 
among all women students. 

Iowa State Teachers College. A nutrition cam- 
paign promoted by home economics students in- 
cludes making and displaying posters in various 
campus eating places; sending to each student a 
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list of the day’s food requirements; writing weekly 
newspaper articles; making out short tips and 
questions on nutrition and placing them on tables 
where students eat; conducting a nutrition survey; 
and informing students of special nutrition needs 
through house meetings. 

University of Iowa. Dr. Sybil Woodruff was 
honored by being one of the few women ever asked 
to give a Baconian lecture. She spoke on Decem- 
ber 11 on “Starch: A Common Food of Complex 
Behavior.” 

The regular foods and nutrition courses are 
being adapted to meet needs of girls in defense 
work, and a new section has been opened which 
will include the Red Cross Canteen Course. 

A room in the department has been equipped 
with sewing machines for use by all University 
women students for Red Cross sewing. 

The home economics club began a campus nu- 
trition campaign with a 15-minute program over 
station WSUI. “Are You One of the Upper 25 
Per Cent?” is the slogan adopted. 

Extension Service. Neale S. Knowles, former 
state home demonstration leader, is living with her 
sister at 1900 Menlo Blvd., Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Mary K. Gregg, also an early home demonstration 
agent and assistant state leader, is living at the 
P.E.O. Home, 413 N. 5th Street, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. 


LOUISIANA 

State Department of Education. The state 
supervisors of home economics and agriculture 
have worked through parish meetings with home 
economics and agriculture teachers and others in 
the state to plan joint programs of work which 
will help to improve home and farm family living 
in Louisiana. Plans were made for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and home economics programs 
in terms of better home and farm family living. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Recent ex- 
hibits that aroused much interest among students 
were one of cotton fabrics and threads from an 
Alabama mill and one of soybean products with 
charts showing their nutritive values. 

Dr. and Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers spoke 
before the child development classes, other stu- 
dents, and adult groups on January 20. 

Farm Security Administration. To meet the 
needs of America at war, the FSA has stepped up 
its program toward producing more food and feed 
crops and improving the health and efficiency of 
low-income farm families. 
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Each worker in the state has pledged to co-op- 
erate in carrying out the objectives for this region 
and to do his part to increase efficiency on the job, 
to promote the Food-for-Freedom program to the 
limit, and to buy defense bonds and stamps every 
pay day. 

Mrs. Helen K. Staley, district home manage- 
ment supervisor, and Virginia Peden, former dis- 
trict home management supervisor, are studying 
at Columbia University this winter. 

Student Clubs. Louisiana Junior Homemakers 
are buying a defense bond. When it matures, the 
money will be turned into a loan scholarship fund 
for the junior homemakers. 


MAINE 


State Nutrition Committee. December marked 
completion of the first year of work for the Maine 
Nutrition Committee. Activities have included: 
the organization of 336 community nutrition com- 
mittees, co-ordination of the programs of all 
agencies concerned with school lunches, considera- 
tion of methods of increasing milk consumption, 
setting up a speakers’ bureau, and co-operation 
with civilian defense groups in planning a program 
of popular education in nutrition and canteen work. 

In connection with the latter, refresher courses 
in nutrition, consisting of ten lessons each, have 
been held in five centers in the state. They were 
attended by 120 women who had some background 
in the subject. Plans are now under way for two 
additional centers, and a teaching outline has been 
prepared for the use of lay leaders. 

Red Cross Nutritionist Appointed. Helen G. 
Cordes, who recently returned to this country 
after three years of teaching in Egypt, has been 
appointed nutritionist with the Portland Chapter 
of the Red Cross. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. The 
cabinet, the executive committee, and advisers 
of student home economics clubs in the state met 
at the University of Maryland for a business meet- 
ing on December 6. 

University of Maryland. Eloise Davison, when 
assistant director in charge of group activities in 
the Office of Civilian Defense, was guest of honor 
at a tea given by Omicron Nu and the Home 
Economics Club in the Home Economics Building 
on November 25. 

Western Maryland College. The senior girls 
living in the home management house sponsored a 
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Christmas party for underprivileged children in 
the community. 

All freshman home economics girls volunteered 
to substitute a Red Cross sewing project for one 
of their second-semester clothing projects. 

Defense Institutes. Four one-day defense in- 
stitutes were conducted throughout the state in 
January by the state nutrition committee of which 
Marie Mount of the University of Maryland is 
chairman. The first was held at the University 
on January 9. The others were held later on the 
Eastern Shore and in Baltimore and Hagerstown. 

Baltimore Public Schools. Baltimore public 
school administrators and teaching staff have 
been called upon to assist the officials of the de- 
fense program in organizing plans and training 
Baltimore citizens to meet future emergencies. 

Many home economics teachers were among the 
700 drafted to remain during the Christmas holi- 
days and take the training course in first aid. 
These teachers are now assigned as teachers of 
civilian classes throughout the city, which began 
the week of January 12. 

The home economics departments and cafeterias 
of the public schools have reported to Red Cross 
headquarters all available equipment and their 
capacity for feeding refugees in case of emergency. 
The number of Red Cross nutrition and canteen 
courses has rapidly increased during the past 
month. 

Home economics teachers and school dietitians 
are holding themselves in readiness to teach Red 
Cross nutrition courses as the demand requires. 

A study of food costs made by the foods and 
nutrition committee of the home economics de- 
partment of the public schools from department 
grocery bills for the past four years shows a 25.6 
per cent increase in cost for the 20 items studied. 

Through the courtesy of the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences, the leaflet “Food Is Defense,” prepared 
by Dr. J. Wallace Page and members of the state 
committee on nutrition, was distributed to about 
35,000 students in the Baltimore public schools. 
The leaflet, which gives simple facts on diet, is 
intended for the lay person, and students were 
urged to take it home. It also is being distributed 
through industrial plants. It is of a size that can 
be slipped into a pay envelope or a man’s pocket. 

Nutrition Conference. A nutrition conference 
was held at Goucher College on November 28 and 
29. Speakers included Dr. E. V. McCollum of 
Johns Hopkins University and Dr. J. Wallace Page 
of the Maryland Academy of Sciences. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
“Home Economics and the Defense Program” was 
the theme of a joint dinner meeting of the Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Boston YMCA on 
October 17. Speakers included: C. Leslie Upde- 
graph, YMCA; Mrs. Robert Homans of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety; and 
Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones of the Garland School. 

School lunchroom managers met just before the 
dinner and enjoyed a lecture-demonstration on 
“The Technique of Sandwich Making in Quantity” 
by Alice M. Gertsen of the Cambridge Tuberculosis 
Association. Mrs. Denman, chairman, was in 
charge of the meeting. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Edward Schwarz of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology spoke on “Textiles and Their 
Application to the Individual and the Defense 
Program” at the January meeting at Simmons 
College. Mrs. Margia Abbott, president, before 
introducing the guest speaker, presented Dr. Elda 
Robb, who this year was appointed professor of 
nutrition and director of the School of Home 
Economics at Simmons. 

Massachusetts State College. The sudden 
death of Helen Knowlton in May was the cause 
of sincere sorrow among her friends and former 
students. Since her service at the College began 
when home economics was being recognized as a 
major field of study there, the teaching of foods 
and nutrition on the campus has reflected her 
progressive ideas, theories, and vision. Her keen, 
appreciative mind, combined with her love of her 
subject, made her an exceptional teacher who 
realized that her best work lived in the spirit of 
her students. 

Oreana Merriam, recently on the staff of the 
New York State College at Plattsburg, has been 
appointed Miss Knowlton’s successor. 

Dr. Marie Gutowska was recently appointed 
assistant research professor in home economics to 
work in the field of nutrition. Dr. Gutowska was 
formerly professor of physiology at the University 
of Warsaw, Poland. 

Boston. The Health Council of Social Agencies 
has appointed a nutrition committee to serve as a 
clearinghouse for volunteers. 

Mrs. Miriam Black, formerly community nu- 
tritionist in Arlington and Lexington, is now nu- 
tritionist for the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. 
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The Family Service of Pittsfield has arranged 
to have Mrs. Hope Negus as a part-time home 
economist. 

Almeda King has been appointed nutritionist 
for Barnstable County on Cape Cod. She replaces 
Julia Dwight, now with the nursing service of the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York City. 

Gretchen McMullen has moved her testing 
kitchen and the headquarters for her Radio House- 
hold Hour to 133 Mt. Vernon Street. 


MICHIGAN 


Consumer Information Center. Manetta Heid- 
man has been appointed head of the Consumer 
Information Center Committee of Detroit, which 
will function as a subcommittee of the Greater 
Detroit Consumer Council. One of the dozen 
or so established by local groups but serviced 
by the Consumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, the Center will assemble refer- 
ence and educational material that will be 
available to the public. A record of local price 
movements will be maintained to guard against 
speculation and profiteering. 

No extensive research or experiments have been 
planned, as the Center is not to conduct tests, but 
it will be able to supply information from tests 
that have been made. The Center will co-operate 
with libraries and existing agencies interested in 
consumer problems, price control, speakers’ 
bureaus, program planning, price reports, and nu- 
trition. It also will offer family consultation. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron is aiding in setting up and 
maintaining the Center. 

Wayne University. Michigan apples were the 
subject of a research problem at the University 
in November under the direction of Mrs. Frances 
Sanderson. Many varieties grown in the state 
were tested with regard to flavor, color, texture, 
juice, and methods of cooking. Mrs. Sanderson 
and her students hope that their findings will 
interest Michigan women in using more apples 
grown in their home state. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. To 
discuss what home economists can do in the war 
emergency, the Association held a half-day meet- 
ing at Coffman Memorial Union at the University 
of Minnesota on February 7. Speakers included 
representatives of the civilian defense council and 
the Red Cross. One discussion centered on what 
high school people can do in the war effort. 
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HEWIB’s. Girls majoring in foods in business 
were dinner guests of the Minnesota HEWIB’s 
on January 14 at University Farm. High lights 
of the program, arranged by Ina Rowe, were a quiz 
program built around professional questions sub- 
mitted by the guests and brief talks on various 
phases of home economics in business. 

Barbara Sampson, formerly of General Mills, 
is now with the California Extension Service, with 
headquarters at Berkeley. 

Helen Halloway, formerly on the staff of Better 
Homes and Gardens, has been appointed assistant 
director of the home economics department at 
General Mills. 

Katherine Soth, who has been on the General 
Mills staff, recently joined that of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

University of Minnesota. A series of nutrition 
lessons is being offered to all Twin City welfare 
workers in both public and private agencies by a 
group of nutrition experts, including Inez Hobart, 
Eva Donelson, Irene Netz. 

Farm and Home Week was held at University 
Farm from January 19 to 24. Dr. Kate Wofford 
of Buffalo State Teachers College, one of the 
principal speakers, discussed “You and Your Rural 
School.”’ 

St. Paul Public Schools. The first vocational 
high school for girls in St. Paul opened January 26. 
The curriculum includes courses in institutional 
foods and in commercial garment-making and 
power-machine sewing. Representatives of the 
restaurant and garment-making industries co- 
operated with St. Paul school officials in planning 
the new school and course of study and, in some 
cases, donated equipment. One feature is a com- 
pletely equipped soda fountain and counter at 
which students may learn soda fountain and 
quick-order service. 

Co-operating with the American Red Cross, the 
St. Paul home economics department has arranged 
special courses in canteen work for women at three 
local schools. 

Home economists are in charge of Red Cross 
nutrition classes being offered to the public by the 
Minneapolis YWCA. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee has decided that the spring 
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session will be devoted to committee work with 
one business session of the entire body. 

Negro Section. The 152 members enrolled in- 
clude 41 home demonstration agents and 111 
teachers and FSA workers. This group is making 
available a scholarship fund for a girl to study 
home economics. 

Delta State Teachers College. The Home 
Management House was opened to the public 
recently for inspection of the furnishings selected 
and installed by the home economics classes. 

The vocational program for teacher training 
has been tentatively approved by the State Voca- 
tional Board. Instructors in charge are Minnie 
Patton and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stamps. 

Mississippi Southern College. Emily Stribling, 
after a quarter’s leave for study, has resumed 
itinerant teacher training. Elizabeth Stephenson 
substituted for Miss Stribling. 

Mississippi State College for Women. Mem- 
bers of Psi Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron from 
the University of Alabama celebrated Founder’s 
Day with the Alpha Beta Chapter at a dinner at 
the College on February 10. 

Elaine Massey and Maxine Naugher entertained 
former 4-H Club members now at the College on 
December 12. Beth Gill, a freshman home eco- 
nomics major who recently won the President’s 
Cup and National Achievement Award for 4-H 
girls, and Tom Allene Rose, a sophomore who had 
just returned from a trip to Washington to testify 
in the interest of the 4-H and Rural Youth Bill, 
told the girls about these experiences. 

Extension Service. Allene McCormick, home 
demonstration agent-at-large in the northwest 
district, has become agent for Holmes County, 
succeeding Ellen Seale, recently married. 

Helen Parker, the new home demonstration 
agent in Chickasaw County, succeeds Savannah 
Oswalt, who was married recently. 

Martha Strickland is now home demonstration 
agent-at-large in the southeast district. 

Union County in December appointed Lillie 
Stutts as the Negro home demonstration agent. 

May Cresswell, state home demonstration agent, 
is chairman of the State Nutrition Committee. 

May Haddon, nutrition specialist, assisted by 
extension specialists and home economists from 
other agencies, will conduct nutrition schools in 
practically all counties in Mississippi. 
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Contributors . . 


Jessie V. Coles, chairman of the family eco- 
nomics division of the American Home Economics 
Association and author of a number of books on 
standardization and the consumer, including The 
Consumer-Buyer and the Market, is now on the 
staff of the department of home economics at the 
University of California, Berkeley. She is a 
former Ellen H. Richards fellow of the AHEA and 
for a number of years was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Katherine Bazore, the JouRNAL’s news gatherer 
in the Hawaiian Islands, is chairman of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Hawaii, and Marian Weaver is an instructor of 
foods and nutrition there. Before going to 
Honolulu, Miss Bazore taught at Ohio State 
University, the University of Illinois, and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Miss Weaver was 
therapeutic dietitian at Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, known to home 
economists the country over as professor of house- 
hold economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has long been interested in improving 
conditions for the household employee. He is a 
vice-chairman of the National Council on House- 
hold Employment. 

Benson Ellis prepared a more comprehensive 
report on the subject of household employees 
while a research associate in the New York City 
Department of Investigation. He received his 
master of social science degree at the New School 
for Social Research and at present is a graduate 
student at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Riner arrived at her present 
position as supervisor of homemaking education 
in the Omaha public schools via experience as a 
high school and university teacher and an urban 
home demonstration agent. Her present duties 
include supervision of the department of adult 
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homemaking, which reaches 10,000 women each 
year. 

Dorothy D. Scott, as assistant professor of home 
economics education at Ohio State University 
since 1937, is concerned with the experimental 
guidance-research program initiated through 
George-Deen funds in 1937. Her earlier ex- 
perience as instructor and supervising critic 
teacher was at Kent State University. 

Sadye F. Adelson had had ten year’s experience 
as a health center nutrition worker and as a welfare 
society home economist when in 1936 she joined 
the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
as associate economist. Her major duties at 
present, she says, are concerned with planning and 
analyzing studies of the diets of low-income fami- 
lies and observing the effect of surplus disposal 
programs of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the usual diets of recipients. 

Katherine M. Kohler is director of adult educa- 
tion in the Minneapolis public school system. 

Sybil L. Smith, one of the JouRNAL’s advisory 
editors, is principal experiment station administra- 
tor in the U. S. Office of Experiment Stations. 
Dr. Georgian Adams is associate home economist 
on the same staff. 

Elizabeth Stevenson, formerly instructor in 
home economics education at Indiana University, 
is studying this year at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Catherine Filene Shouse (Mrs. Jouett Shouse), 
as chairman of the Board of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, has been active 
in arranging the Institute’s March conference, 
which she outlines in this issue. 

Jessie Whitacre is chief of the division of rural 
home research at Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. For several years she has served as 
chairman of the research committee of the AHEA’s 
division of food and nutrition. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


Look what we 


started last month! 


AVE we been getting mail! 
Floods of it! All asking 
for the new canned food rec- 
ipe booklet we offered last 
month! 
What’s this booklet got? 
It has 80 savory, flavory 
canned food recipes . . . rec- 
ipes for salads, for entrees, 


for desserts . . . recipes that 
are tested and novel and easy to prepare. 
It has a mighty useful section on serving 
balanced meals. 

This booklet is called, “80 Tested Can- 
ned Food Recipes,” and it’s free and yours 
for the asking. There’s only a limited 
number available, so be sure to clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. J-342 


GED american can COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send ( ) copies of “80 Tested Canned Food 
Recipes.”’ 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. ) 9 
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Engaged in urgent war work 


ONG BEFORE men knew about nutrition, 
L the cow was supplying Nature’s closest 
approach to a balanced diet— milk. 


Today, with nutrition occupying such an 
important part in the nation’s war effort, 
milk and milk products are more in the spot- 
light than ever before. 


Intensive Research in milk and nutrition 
over a period of many years has produced a 
long list of original Borden contributions in 
these fields. 


Such contributions were inevitable. In 
Borden laboratories are men who make it 
their lifeworks to find out everything man 


can learn about milk by breaking it down 
into its innumerable fractions. 


Resulting from these contributions is 
Borden’s unique Quality Control—a rigid 
system of laboratory checks and controls of 
every phase in the production of every 
Borden product .. . from fluid milk to 
products like Biolac, Beta Lactose, and 
Evaporated Milk. 


Quality Control plus Research makes the 
name “Borden” on any milk product mean 
“nutritionally correct.” 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


BORDEN — better nutrition through milk research 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Home Economists! 
This Big, Colorful, Health-for-Victory Chart 


FREE 


Complete classroom kit (available 
March 15) includes 25 smaller re- 
productions for students, with fac- 
tual material for class study printed 
on the back 


Here is America’s new nutritional pro- 
gram in a nutshell—told pictorially in a 
quick, clear, colorful way that every stu- 
dent will grasp and remember. 

We believe that it is something every 
teacher of home economics will want, to 
be displayed in the classroom “for the 
duration” and long after. 

The American Meat Institute has pro- 
duced this chart as its contribution to 
the government’s “Health-for-Victory” 
crusade, 


Use coupon below to get your chart 
—30 x 38 inches, in full color. With it we 
will send twenty-five 8% x 11-inch black 
and white reprints for your students. 
These carry a bulletin of factual! material 
on the reverse side, suitable for classroom 
study. Kits will be ready March 15. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


Eat the Right Foods 


Based om the US Govermments Guide to rood Nutrition 


Meat Advertising Features 
Thriftier Cuts—Supports 
U.S. Nutritional Program 


FROM OUR BOOKLET “THRIFTIER CUTS OF MEAT” 


Se 


Supporting the government's nu- — Lamb Neck Slices. The bone may 
d > >g Ham Shank. An excellent cut be removed before cooking or 
tritional program, current meat slipped out easily after cook- 


educational advertising is featuring 


the nutritive values of the thriftier handbook of thriftier a so ae 
7 tensive P cuts of meat —what to Smok Shou 
cuts of meat. In extensive maga- ask for, how to prepare ButtofPork(boned), / a 


zine and newspaper messages, the 


For Classroom Use— 


A 48-page purse-size 


them. A buying and 


added vegetables. 


ing. Should be braised 


known also as 


& 


cooking guide to more Cottage Roll. 
basis of our story is this: than 80 thrifty. cuts. 
Like all meats, the thriftier cuts Just send 5 cents in cut for the] Lamb Shanks. Have a generous 
coin to AMERICAN small family portion of lean meat. One 


bring you essential B vitamins and 
minerals (iron, copper, phosphorus) 
and are a rich source of complete, 
high quality proteins 
course, that good meat flavor. 
Ham and lamb are two of the 
meats currently being featured. 


This Seal means that 
all statements regard- 


Meat Institute, 59 
East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. , 


plus, of 


A boneless 
piece. cured 
just like ham 


shank will make a satisfying 
serving. Excellent braised 
with vegetables. 


American Institute 

59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
As soon as available, please send me, without charge, the “Eat the Right Foods” 
chart and complete classroom kit. 


ing health and nutri 

ton made in this 

advertisement are ac 

on Foods and Nuitri- 

ton of the American STATE 


Medical Association. 
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WILL WASTE NOTHING.”” Women signing 


pledges in the Total Defense Program for Consumes 


promise to use left-overs. Left-over vegetables car 


easily “‘glamorized"’ with cheese sauce, which add 
delicious flavor and fine nutrition This easy che 
sauce recipe supplies a full half-pound cheese: in the 

of a double boiler put '4 Ib. of smooth-melting Kr 


has melted 


Pasteurized process cheddar. When it 
in 46 cup of milk 


THE CHEESE FOOD, VELVEETA, ADDS VITA- 
MING, TOO! Besides the food values found in reg 


cheddar cheese, Velveeta (made by process 


cheese with the addition of whey concentrate 

solids, cream, sodium phosphate and salt) is an ex¢ 
food source of vitamin G, or riboflavir Iw 
ounce of Velveeta (about the amount fi i sandw 
supplies approximately 142 gamma of this’ in 


vitamin. 
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PROTEIN IN THE MAIN DISH 


CHEESI FONDUTI SPANISH 


SAUCTH 
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ortant “protective” 


foods 


A delicious food, too, that lends 


itself to so many tempting uses! 


AS A LEADER in the food field you 
are no doubt sharing in the respon- 
sibility of spreading information 
about the foods that are most needed 
in American diets. 

Because cheese is an important 
food on this list, we show here some 
of the many delicious ways this 


“protective” food may be served... 


can help conserve in menu-planning 
as well as bolster nutrition. 
American homemakers by the mil- 
lions are enlisting for “Total Defense” 
on the Home Front. They are eager 
for information on all the “protective” 
foods—for advice which will help 
them do their jobs more efficiently. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


give a few suggestions of how cheese KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


fuel” \ Ost ¢ food Source of bod VITAMIN sph u 
Mately 1099 “9 upply approxi ent food Cheese 
MILK orles per or Source of n excel]. 
MINERALS, Ch nen 518 becay ttamin 4 
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Most Cheeses Contain 4pproxj. which help build and Protect 
mately 2°; to 25% of this high ‘ound teeth 4nd bones. Six Ounces 
quality Protein, of American Cheddar Supply 
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How about your 


pupils’ work? 


It’s easy enough for pupils to bake successful cakes in 
class, with teacher there to supervise—but how about 
their home work? 


Listen, Lady! When pupils come to you 
with shining eyes and report that they 
have ‘‘made a perfectly scrumptious 
cake at home— ail alone!’ — that’s when 
you feel a real glow of pride in your 
teaching! 


If you would know that thrill, teach 
your classes to use Royal, the special 
baking powder for cakes. Tell them that 
—just as there’s a special cake flour for 
fine cakes—there’s a special baking 
powder, too. It’s Royal. Royal's steady 
action gives batters continuous, even ex- 
pansion—helps make tender, fine-crumb 
cakes. And Royal never leaves any bitter 
taste. 


It must be good! The standard proportions for all cake 
recipes in The Boston Cooking School Cook Book— the 
most widely used cook book in the world—are based 
on cream of tartar action. Teach them to use Royal— 
the largest-selling cream of tartar baking powder in 
the world! 


LET US SEND YOU FREE material for a Cake Baking Contest! 
Stimulate your pupils’ enthusiasm by letting them compete for 
cake-baking honors. Mail the handy order blank below, and we 
will send you promptly: a contest instruction folder, score 
cards for each contestant, and a certificate of 

excellence to award the winner. 


THE SPECIAL BAKING POWDER FOR CAKES 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Department JE-3 
691 Washington Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free, the folder with suggestions and recipes for contest, 
score cards, and the certificate to award the winner. 


NAME 
STATE 
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FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE we 


BETTER BLANKET BUYING /. 
WITH CHATHAM’S NEW INFORMATIVE LABELS 


72 X 90 IN. 
EXTRA LONG SIZE 


SEND FOR FREE NEW FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham—long a pioneer in specification labeling—an- 
nounces brand new labels, more complete and helpful than 
ever—and approved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. A new folder, “‘How To Buy Blankets Intelli- 
gently”, illustrates and describes these labels—and it is free 
(in reasonable quantity) for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Let's make sewing classes more fun 
than ever. We can each choose a 
rayon fabric to make a spring dress. 
Rayon comes in so many colors and 
patterns that we'll each have some- 
thing different and be able to make 
any type of costume we want — from 
a gay play dress to a smart suit. 


Let's make our dresses better than 
ever — then show them off. A Fashion 
Show for our parents and friends will 
prove that we do work in school — our 
smart clothes are evidence! 


Let's work together on the Fashion 
Show — each of us can be in charge 
of a part of it and responsible for 
some of the details. Then our teacher 
won't have to do all the work. 


Let's send for an outline to help us 
plan. We want to know where to be- 
gin and we don't want to forget any- 
thing at the last minute. For complete 
information on how to have an easy 
and successful Rayon Fashion Show, 


Ms let's write to 
Models 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
(350 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


JHE/3/42 
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Information for Adults... 


For men and women, as it is for chil- 
dren, Dole Pineapple Juice is a good 
source of vitamins Bi and C. Authori- 
tative analyses and assays accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Associ- 
ation show that a 6-oz. serving of 
Dole Pineapple Juice (approximately 
100 calories) contains 240 I.U. (12. 
mg.) of vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
and 100 I.U. of vitamin Bi (Thia- 
min). 


In discussing this subject in your 
classes and lectures, the chart below 
will help you. It indicates what Dole 
Pineapple Juice contributes to the 
daily allowances for specific nutrients 
recommended by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council for optimum health. 
The left-hand column gives recom- 
mended amounts. The right-hand 
column shows the percentage of the 
recommendations in a 6-0z. serving 
of Dole Pineapple Juice. 


ascorsic acip € 


Percentage contributed to daily ; 
recommendations by a 6-o0z. REC. REC. 
serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 


. AVERAGE WOMAN 


Moderately Active 


Very Active 


Sedentary 


70. 


Pregnancy 


1.8 


100. 


150. | 


Moderately Active 


Lactation 2.3 | 13% | 8% 
AVERAGE MAN 
18 | 17% .| 75. | 16% 


Very Active 


2.3 | ‘13% 


75. | 


Sedentary 


| 

15 | 20% 
| 


73. 


DOLE 


Hawaiian Pineapple Juic 


FROM 
HAWAII 
U.S.A. 


DOLE 
MGs MOS. | DOLE 
| 
1.8 | 17% 70. | 17% 
1.2 | 25% | mm | 17% 
| .17% | | 12% 
| 
m 16% 
Bac 


more significant than ever? 


The Pepperell 
Buy-Guide now 
taking new, vital 


part in wartime 


conservation! 


Three fronts: battle... production... home 
conservation ! 

There are 30,000,000 home-makers on the 
American hearth-line of defense. How can 
they help? By making the things they have 
last longer ... conserving, for instance, their 
sheets...which is precisely what the 
Pepperell Buy-Guide helps do. 

The Pepperell Buy-Guide is designed to 
help you teach American housewives how 
to make their Pepperell Sheets live bravely 
through the extra wear, the extra washings, 
the extra all-round service that present war- 
curtailedtextilé production makes necessary. 


* 


ITS FORM: The Buy-Guide is a3 x 9 
inch insert that comes with each of the four 
grades of Pepperell Sheets. For each grade 
a different color... easy to identify, easy 
to read, just right for bulletin-board dis- 
plays and notebooks. 

ITS CONTENTS: In simple, outline 
terms, the Pepperell Buy-Guides give: the 
life-expectancy and construction of each 
Pepperell Sheet ... how it is made ... how 
to buy the right sizes and number in both 
Pepperell Sheets and pillowcases . . . 

. and, most important, how to care for 
Pepperell Sheets to make them last longer. 

Copies of the Buy-Guides are available 
for classroom and .other educational uses. 
We shall be glad to send samples postpaid. 


PEPPERELL 


PEPPERELL 


Manufacturing Company 
160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


FABRICS 
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